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J HE Brooklyn unions, having learned from the newspapers 
that public opinion was opposed to having work on school 
buildings stopped by strikes, decided. as they say, that 

they must “ show that the unions stood together,” or, in other 
words, that they must challenge the public to a trial of strength. 
With this view, they notified the Board of Education that all 
the non-union men at work on schoo! buildings must be forth- 
with discharged. The officials of the Board of Education, 
distressed at the idea of having thousands of children kept 
waiting for school accommodation, explained that the law pro- 
hibited them from discriminating against non-union men, and 
that they could not interfere with their contractors in the mat- 
ter; and the delegates departed, muttering threats. Whether 
they will really dare to defy public opinion remains to be seen, 
but a more impolitic performance, in the present state of the 
public mind, could hardly be advised. As a rule, the unions 
have been careful to “show their strength” only against an 
adversary very inferior in capacity, or, as in the case of railway 
strikes, taken at a-great disadvantage; and a pitched battle 
between organized labor and the community could have only 
one ending. 





J HE situation in building matters in New York does not 
I improve. ‘The stone-setters’ union has now broken with 

the employers’ association, and refuses to set the stonework 
in buildings; and, as the bricklayers cannot set the brickwork 
unless the stonework is set in connection with it, and delay in 
the brickwork delays all the other branches of construction, the 
stone-setters have the whole building interest at their mercy. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that one of the principal 
objects of labor organization, as now carried on, and the special- 
ization of trades, is to accomplish this very result, of controlling 
a vast interest by means of a small branch of it. Years ago, a 
few mule-spinners used to keep the cotton manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States in a continual uproar by striking, 
whenever they took a fancy for a little excitement, knowing 
that the factories must close unless they supplied them with 
yarn. When it had almost become a question whether the 
spinners or the superintendents should control the business, 
some one invented the ring-frame for spinning. As the ring- 
frame could be easily operated by children, the mule-spinners 
saw their monopoly depart from them, and the few efforts 
which they have since made to disturb the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry have been total failures. 


N the building industry it should be possible to defeat by 
| similar means the system which has been formed with so 

much pains, and with such sinister purpose, by the union 
leaders. As architects and builders well know, the most 
effective weapon that can be used against union tyranny, and 
the one which the labor tyrants most dread, is the employment 
of “handy men,” who can do work of different kinds. More 
than one contractor has saved himself from ruinous interference 
with his business in this way, by employing stone-masons, for 
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instance, who could also cut stone, in case of néed>and thus 
make him independent of the antics of stone-cutters’ unions ; 
or by keeping with him carpenters who could wield a painter’s 
brush, on occasion. In this way a few bricklayers who could 
set stone would be worth, probably, a hundred dollars a day 
just now to several New York contractors, avd, sooner or later, 
some means will be found for enabling such men to earn what 
they are worth. The union leaders, who know well their 
danger, prescribe their severest penalties for any exercise by a 
member of one trade of the duties of any other; but the day 
of emancipation of the non-union man has begun to dawn ; and 
the mechanic who can do several things well has now before 
him possibilities of steady employment and good wages which 
he has never had before. 


J HE New York 7imes quotes the well-known code of rules 
| for the local plasterers’ union, one portion of which pre- 

scribes that every. job of plastering shall be conducted by 
a “foreman,” who is, virtually, appointed by the union, al- 
though paid by the contractor, and whose duty it is to see that 
no one works on the job who‘is not in good standing in the 
union, and that the union members are not “‘ rushed” in their 
labors, or otherwise disturbed in that reposeful style of work 
which ** organized labor ” favors ; and wonders when this mode 
of carrying on industry will correct itself. The answer to the 
question is simple. As soon as non-union workingmen are 
absolutely protected from every sort of interference with their 
labor, and employers are guaranteed the right of employing 
any person whom they choose to work for them, without in- 
curring concerted annoyance or interference with their business, 
the career of the “ labor champion ”’ will be brought to a close, 
and workingmen will be paid for what they do, and in propor- 
tion to the skill and efficiency with which they do it, instead 
of depending upon extortion to secure for them wages which 
they do not endeavor to earn. Of course, it will be a long 
time before the present system is broken up. ‘The fact that a 
small branch of organized labor has just challenged the power 
of the Chief Executive of the United States Government shows 
how strongly entrenched the system is in political favor and 
influence; but there is more hope now than ever before that 
its reign is nearing its end, and that the non-union workingmen, 
who, even according to the union statistics, outnumber the 
union men in this country by more than eight to one, will, 
before very long, discover that they have some rights which 
even politicians will respect. 





HERE is a good deal of discussion just now in the Boston 
| newspapers as to a suitable site for the statue of Governor 

John Winthrop, which it is desired to set up somewhere 
in the older part of the city. It is known that the Governor’s 
house stood on the spot on which was built, later, the Old 
South Church, now itself one of the most interesting historical 
monuments of Boston; and several writers urge that the 
statue should be connected in some way with the church. As 
the church stands close to the street, so close, in fact, that it is 
intended to cut an arcade through the lower story of the 
tower, and carry the sidewalk of Washington Street under it, 
there is no open ground about the building on which a statue 
could be placed, and the device which seems to meet with most 
favor is to form a niche in the front of the tower, over the pro- 
posed arcade, and set the statue in it. 


in a locality actually connected with the Governor’s life, it 

would, we think, be unfortunate to set it up in a niche, 
fifteen or twenty feet above the pavement, where it would be 
visible only to people passing on the other side of the street, 
and where it would be impracticable to give it a pedestal, or 
other surroundings, suitable to its dignity and historical sig- 
nificance. If we might offer a slightly different suggestion we 
should propose, instead of putting the statue in a niche in the 
Old South tower, to set it on a suitable pedestal, at the ground 
level, at the east side of the Winthrop Building, facing the 
Post-office. There is at this point a vacant space, recessed 
from the general line of the sidewalk, as the Winthrop Build- 
ing does not extend to the street line of Devonshire Street, 


Fy is «tect it is, of course, desirable to place the statue 
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which is utilized only by vendors of fruit and peanuts, street 
pedlers and other doubtful people. This space, if we are not 
mistaken, formed a part of Governor Winthrop’s garden, so 
that he would be quite as much at home there as if perched in 
a niche in the Old South walls; and in the Winthrop Building 
area his statue could have a worthy pedestal, and would have 
about it sufficient space to give it the dignity which it needs, 
without encroaching in any way upon the Devonshire Street 
sidewalk. The weak point in American statuary is, usually, 
its placing. The Washington statue, on the Boston Public 
Garden, is, perhaps, the best placed one in this country ; and the 
Winthrop figure might, in this unclaimed area opposite the Post- 
office, be made one of the most effective architectural adorn- 
ments of the city. 





selection of Mr. Frederick L. Olmsted, Jr., as Professor 

of Landscape Design in Harvard University. Most of 
our readers have followed with interest the quiet, almost un- 
conscious, evolution of the fine-art element in this great Uni- 
versity, which, not very many years ago, stood so conspicuously 
for pure intellectuality, as distinguished alike from artistic 
sympathy on one side, and mercenary practicalism on the other. 
So far as mercenary practicalism is concerned, the standard of 
Harvard has not for a moment receded ; but the views of the 
University in regard to artistic cultivation have undergone a 
change. It is true that, even twenty years ago, lectures were 
given on the history of fine-art, as a subject with which the 
educated man should be somewhat familiar; and excellent 
instruction in drawing has been given for about the same 
length of time; but it was not until the establishment of the 
present Course in Architecture, through the efforts and 
the generosity of the late Arthur Rotch, that anything like 
training for an artistic profession had been attempted in the 
University. Our readers will remember how earnestly we 
supported, from the first, Mr. Rotch’s view that Harvard Uni- 
versity was in a position to give a kind of instruction in archi- 
tecture which could, at that time, hardly be given anywhere 
else in this country, and to a class of students more cultivated, 
as a rule, than those of the more strictly professional schools ; 
and that it was well worth while to make the experiment of 
giving such instruction to such students, for the sake of seeing 
what would be, artistically, the result. It can hardly be said 
that the differentiation between the Harvard Course in Archi- 
tecture and the Architectural Departments of the other pro- 
fessional schools has been, as yet, so marked as it may, perhaps, 
become later; but there has been, in the work of the Harvard 
School, so far as it has been shown to the public, a refinement 
and freedom which promise much for the future. In the 
development of the new Course in Landscape Design, under 
the guidance of Professor Olmsted, it is not too much to hope 
that the same characteristics will be shown as in the architect- 
ural course, and the two courses will admirably supplement 
each other. 


] He com one interested in American art will rejoice at the 





in New York, fell the other day, injuring eight persons. 

The contractor was arrested, together with two or three 
foremen, but they agreed that the collapse was not due to any 
defect in the construction of the building, but was entirely the 
fault of the rain, which had worked under the foundations. 
Whether this explanation will be convincing to the authorities 
remains to be seen; but it hardly seems as if a rainstorm in 
New York could be considered one of those special providences 
against which human wisdom is unable to guard. 


A FIVE-STORY brick building, in process of construction 





IGNS multiply that the steel-skeleton construction, how- 
N ever illogical it may be, is capable, in the hands of a com- 

petent architect, of being made firm and enduring. Some 
days ago, the city of New York was visited by a violent wind, 
moving at the measured rate of fifty-seven miles an hour. It 
has often been predicted that the new Fuller, or “ Flatiron,” 
Building, at the junction of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, which 
is very narrow and very lofty, and stands isolated in a particu- 
larly windy quarter of the city, would blow over in the first 
severe storm, and its behavior in what was almost a hurricane 
was watched with interest. The newspapers, which usually 
find it more profitable to suit their information to the popular 
prejudices than to the facts, published terrifying tales on the 
subject, asserting that “every window in the building was 
blown in,” and that “the tenants, alarmed by the fearful rock- 


ing of the structure, fled from their offices to the street.” 
Afterwards, when it occurred to some one to inquire into the 
truth of these accounts, it was ascertained that, although a few 
windows were blown in, as was the case in many other build- 
ings, the structure itself resisted the wind with great steadiness, 
and the tenants, far from taking refuge in the streets, stayed 
in their offices, congratulating themselves on the remarkable 
freedom of the building from vibration. 


ONSIDERING the frequency with which buildings of the 
(; ordinary construction fall down in New York on account 
of being exposed to winds “more violent than they were 
calculated to bear,” or through “ rain getting under the founda- 
tion,” this display of the efficiency of the steel-frame structure 
will be gratifying to architects, who, whatever they may think 
of the steel skeleton methods, artistically or otherwise, are 
obliged to use them, and cannot escape a certain responsibility 
for them. It having been shown by this example, and con- 
firmed by many others, that a steel-frame building, well designed, 
and well put together, is at least as strong as one of the ordi- 
nary construction, professional anxiety will be directed mainly 
to the resistance of the frame to corrosion ; and, on this point, 
the investigation made by Mr. Burnham into the condition 
of the uprights in the Rookery Building, in Chicago, which 
showed them to be unharmed by corrosion after about fifteen 
years’ exposure to conditions at least as unfavorable as those 
existing in any modern building of the sort properly designed 
and supervised, has done much to reassure his brethren. 





J HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology begins its new 
] year with an increased number of pupils, and under a 

somewhat modified régime, women, for the first time in 
the history of the Institute, being no longer eligible for admis- 
sion, although those already in the Institute are to be permitted 
to complete their course. The reasons for this important 
change are not given, but they are undoubtedly sufficient. 
Meanwhile, however, it may be permitted to call to mind the 
conspicuous merit of many of the women graduates of the In- 
stitute. To say nothing of Mrs. Ellen Richards, whose work 
in applied chemistry has brought honor to the Institute, the 
women have, perhaps, done quite as much as the men, after 
graduation, to reflect credit on their Alma Mater. In other 
departments it was probably the feeling of the governing body 
of the Institute that the colleges intended exclusively for 
women afforded suitable instruction; but none of these give 
any professional course in architecture, and we may well regret 
the exclusion of female students from a school which has 
trained many women for a congenial and useful career. 





HE unions are finding that troubles never come singly, or, 
perhaps, having attempted too many encroachments at 
once upon the rights of the public, they are finding the 

community rebellious in various directions. Some two or three 
years ago, the device called the “union label” was invented. 
If we remember rightly, it was first introduced in consequence 
of an unsuccessful strike of cigar-makers, and was used to desig- 
nate to “ friends of labor” the brands of cigars made by good 
union men. It was not long before the applicability of ** union 
labels” to casks of beer, boots and shoes, and many other 
articles was inquired into, and for some months past a great 
variety of goods have been adorned with it. Under the rules 
of organized labor, union labels can be applied only to articles 
made in shops in which no non-union man is employed; and, 
as union men and their friends are expected to buy only 
labelled goods, there seemed to be reason for believing that a 
powerful engine had been discovered for crushing the non-union 
man. Curiously enough, the result of the experiment has not 
confirmed this view. The manufacturers of cigars perhaps 
first discovered that unlabelled brands sold as readily as the 
others; then the larger shoe-manufacturers, finding that 
the union label did not help the sale of their product, while it 
committed their business to the control of the walking-delegates, 
one by one gave up the label; and now the horse-shoers, who, 
in fear of organized labor, have used horse-shoes marked with 
the union label, have defied the walking-delegates, and, instead 
of restricting themselves to labelled shoes, have resolved not to 
use any such shoes hereafter. It is said that the Federation 
of Labor, alarmed at the prospect that its label may be dis- 
credited, will summon all its resources to coerce the horse- 
shoers, and, in this case, not only the blacksmiths, but all who 
own or use horses, will be concerned in the struggle. 
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BEAULIEU ABBEY, HAMPSHIRE, ENG. 


EAULIEU, Bellus locus, or as it is pronounced, Bewley, was a 

G) famous Cistercian monastery founded by King John in 1204. 

In the cartulary of the Abbey, it is recorded that his anger was 
so excited against the monks of that order that he vowed he would 
fling the monks under the hoofs of wild horses. But he had a bad 
dream: he was tried by a nameless judge and condemned to be 
scourged, and in the morning, lo! the marks of the lashes still re- 
mained. What could he do better in expiation of his sin than found 
an abbey? So the miserable monarch sent to Citeaux, the head- 
quarters of the order, and placed thirty brethren in his new abbey, 
and endowed it with lands in Berkshire and Hampshire. In 1250 
the buildings were completed, and Henry III, his Queen, and numer- 
ous nobles attended the dedication. Queen Eleanor, John’s mother, 
was buried at Beaulieu. 

Pope Innocent granted the privilege of sanctuary to the abbey, a 
privilege of which Queen Margaret of Anjou and her son, Prince 
Edward, availed themselves; and it was from Beaulieu that they 
started upon the journey which led to the defeat at Tewkesbury. 
Another seeker of sanctuary was Peter Warbeck in 1496 after the 
failure of his pretensions at Taunton. 

Beaulieu lies upon the shores of a little river which pours out its 
waters into the Solent opposite the Isle of Wight. It is a fertile 


Of course the stones were robbed for more modern buildings. The 
abbot’s house, the brewery, and other buildings are mere ruins, but 
the house of the lay brothers, consisting of cellars and a large dor 
mitory with open-timber roof, is in good condition. 

The refectory has been adapted to the needs of the village, as a 
church. It is a plain Early English building buttressed, and with 
large windows. ‘The roof is later, arched with beams ornamented 
with bosses of heads and figures; probably the plaster between the 
beams covers rafters which were originally visible, as the exterior is 
much higher pitched than the interior. The stone reading pulpit 
is a beautiful work; polygonal, the upper part resting upon a base, the 
divisions of which end ina point. Each of these divisions is orna- 
mented with a foliage design. The pulpit is approached by a stair- 
case in the wall which has a rich open arcading of Purbeck marble 
colonettes. (See Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, Vol. II, Plate 119.) 

The fish-ponds remain and are beautiful with water-lilies; and 
hard by are fields still maintaining their old name of vineyards, but 
vines there are none. 

The foundations of the great church are marked out upon the 
grass. It contained a nave, aisles, transepts with aisles, an apse, 
and a central tower. These may all be traced by markings in the 
grass covered with white stones—an excellent idea, as the whole 
building can be observed at once. Upon the site of the high altar, 
a wooden cross has been erected. 





Entrance to Chapter-house from Cloisters 


spot in the midst of the new forest, which at that particular part 
consists mostly of heath land, wild and somewhat barren, carpeted 
with heather and gorse, and here and there a fir-tree, stunted by the 
sea air. The abbey lands, now belonging to Lord Montagu, are 
very fertile, and surrounding the ruins is the park where elms and 
other trees have attained a considerable size. 

The gateway is well preserved, but the great church is completely 
destroyed. The cloister wall remains, and at the east side the three 
arches which led to the oblong chapter-house are in good preserva- 
tion. The kitchen has a groined roof, and is the receptacle for frag- 
ments of ornament, encaustic tiles, and other remains. It is a 
wonderful contrast to the lapidary museums which one sees at Avig- 
non, Arles, Vienne, and other French towns. The latter being 
public monuments are well cared for; order is their characteristic, 
and the different objects are labelled. At most English ruined 
places, it depends upon the private owner to organize the museum of 
fragments, or to pile them up in a heap — anywhere. 

he kitchen at Beaulieu has one of these heaps, and on the floor 
is the slab of a fine tomb, the brass having been wrenched away 
probably when the slab was taken from the ruins of the great church. 





At Brockenhurst, the nearest station to Beaulieu, a yew-tree, men- 
tioned in Domesday book, may be seen in the churchyard; and in 
the church the basin of an early Norman font, raised upon modern 
p lars. S. BEALE. 


Morratity IN LARGE Cities.— Dr. Karl Ballod read a paper lately 
before the International Statistical Conference on the mortality in 
large cities, contending that cities having a population of a million 
in Western Europe were healthier than smaller cities, because the 
latter’s sanitary precautions were far inferior to those of the larger 
cities. Berlin, he said, was the most healthful, and London and Vienna 
came next. Paris was the worst of all. Country populations were the 
least healthy, Dr. Ballod said, but country people going to the cities 
were healthier than town-bred persons. While the rural populations were 
stationary in Germany since 1871, the cities had doubled their popula- 
tions, and the country was increasing in population by nearly a million 
a year.— N. Y. Evening Post. 
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PROSTRATION OF BUILDING AFFECTED BY 
THE TRADE UNIONS. — PRCGRESS ON THE 
POST—OFFICE.— THE LA SALLE STREET 

. : STATION.— THE GOOD QUALITIES OF THE 

WOMAN’S TEMPLE.— A MATTER OF ENGLISH.— NEW SUBURBAN 

CARS. 


F we are discouraged over the building conditions in our city, 

there is, perhaps, one comforting thought, though it certainly is 

cold comfort, that Chicago does not stand singly in the conflict; 
for as every one knows, not here alone, but everywhere, through the 
length and breadth of this broad land, labor has arrayed itself 
against its best interests. 

To build even a cow-shed means such an expenditure of nervous 
force, resulting from worry and vexation, that most people prefer to 
eat the pet bovine and take to condensed milk. One would think 
that good school-houses where the children of the laborer, as well as of 
the more well-to-do, could be comfortably housed to receive an educa- 
tion, would appeal somewhat to the working-class, but apparently this 
is not so, for the school-houses have had the same struggle to reach 
completion this summer, as has the most exclusive home of the mill- 
ionaire. This surging monster of unionism, with its body of yielding 
uneducated millions and its head of unprincipled human brains, 
carries all before it now, crushing the rich and poor alike, those 
whom it was organized to protect, those whom it was intended to pro- 
tect them from. Which is the greatest tyrant now to the laborer, 
the capitalist or the unions? Theoretically the capitalists, practi- 
cally there is little choice between them. 

With these conditions prevailing, it is only after long meditation 
and prayer, and pressed on by the most urgent necessity, that any 
building operation is undertaken within the city. The city offices 
naturally have work from all of the small places clustering around 
Chicago, suburban places and towns standing more independently by 
themselves. One has only to look into some of the surveyor’s offices, 
even the large and old and well-established ones, to see how little 
work is being done which requires surveys in either city or near 
suburbs. As every reader of the daily papers knows, Chicago, like 
almost all other cities, has been subjected to a continual series of 
petty strikes, many of them indeed mere struggles between different 
union organizations and consequently entirely beyond the control of 
any contractor or owner. The sum total of these, however, has re- 
sulted in one continuous series of interruptions and losses to builders, 
until all confidence has been lost and building demoralized. To 
this has been added still another element more or less disturbing to 
prospective builders in the repeated assertions and statements of 
combinations between the contractors themselves and between con- 
tractors and the unions, all tending to enhance the cost of building 
operation. 

In spite of many hindrances, some of the large down-town build- 
ings have made material progress and some have actually reached 
completion. 

After the late unpleasantness with its architect, Mr. Henry Ives 
Cobb, the Federal Building here seems to be moving along at a rate 
of speed which at least is perceptible to the naked eye. All the 
fireproof tiling is in, plastering has been commenced and in some 
parts the window frames are actually being put in. Perhaps the 
entire history of the building and its architect has not been one 
which one would covet to place in the biography of a friend, or for 
instance in one’s own autobiography, but the building itself is cer- 
tainly a fine and beautiful one, and as the maid said of the royal 
Bengal tiger skin rug, “ Very pretty for the price.” At least if it 
bas “come high,” if our Uncle Sam has had to pay bills far beyond 
his expectation, it is a comfort to think he has not been doing so for 
an inartistic building. Seen from the street intersection, where one 
gets a general view of the whole building, it is fine and imposing, and 
through the narrow streets, where one runs up against the porticoed 
facade, with its good dome rising above it, it is always picturesque 
and dignified. 

The First National Bank Building is moving merrily along in spite 
of strikes, sympathetic and otherwise, and the La Salle Street Station 
popularly known as the Lake Shore and Rock Island has really been 
completed and oceupied. : 

The depot is one of the largest in the city and, for approved rail- 
way facilities and general up-to-date arrangements, is superior to any- 
thing of the kind we have here, and is in striking contrast to the 
former old ramshackle building. The station itself extends south 
from Van Buren Street 1,433 feet, the train-shed alone being 
580’ x 215’ wide.’ It consists of two distinct parts, the front portion 
being the thirteen-story office-building where all the offices of the 
roads are situated and the adjacent spacious train-shed. The mate- 
rial of the office portion is paving brick for all the stories above the 
third, granite being used in this portion as well as for the entrances, 
facings of the bays on the north facade and for the decorative frieze 
under the cornice. The introduction of granite the whole height of 
the building at the corner bays, which project a little beyond the 


central portion, emphasizes them very strongly and not unpleasantly. 
The whole tee!:iig of the building is Renaissance and the granite is 
scarcely a material which lends itself well in carving to the more 
refined designs of this particular style. The granite entrance is not 
without impressiveness from the mere material used, but the intro- 
duction es the keystone of the arch of a carved head of “ Miss 
Chicago,” that proud and rampaging young woman whose motto, it 
may be remembered, is, “I will,” is somewhat questionable, when 
it comes to a matter of good taste or artistic fitness. The rest of the 
carvings around the entrance, large and would-be “bold,” do not 
add much to the beauty of the building and when one remembers the 
repose and dignity of the granite carvings on the Federal Building, 
one cannot help making odious comparisons. The actual propor- 
tions of the cornice and its different members is unusually successful 
and reflects credit on the care taken in the study of it. Actual 
plaster models of the work were placed in the high position to obtain 
a fit sense of the just proportions. No such care would seem to have 
dignified the unhappy lions carved on the cartouches at the corners 
of the bays. As one comes up La Salle Street, to the average eye, 
they appear like four huge poodle dogs balancing themselves on 
their hind legs, behind some shields. The window sills are of brown 
terra-cotta, in tone quite the color of the bricks, and the only band- 
course of granite is one just below the twelfth story. This is well 
introduced, as a preparation for what might be an abrupt change 
from the dull red of the bricks, to the more lavish use of granite 
around the cornice. 

Passing in through the doors under the great granite entrance 
arch one enters a large, low vestibule hall. This is entirely finished 
in white enamelled bricks and lighted by electricity as is practically 
all of the lower story. And this free use of electric light cannot fail 
to strike one as one of the innovations in city building of the last 
few years. Dimmed as our atmosphere is with smoke and soot, 
short as the wintry days are, doubly short too when they pass in the 
midst of “ sky-scrapers,” it no longer is deemed advisable to sacrifice 
much in the general plan of a building to attempt to secure daylight 
in all portions of the structure. 

To the right as one enters is a restaurant, with very attractive setting, 
while at the left, parcel-rooms and ticket-offices take up the space. 
Directly opposite the entrance doors, at the back of the hall, a monu- 
mental flight of steps leads to the floor above. Either side of the 
steps ample door space gives access to the baggage and checking 
department and the carriage court. With the actual train-shed on 
the second story the baggage is all handled on the ground floor, 
large elevators carrying it up and down. This is the first station in 
the,city with the arrangement for elevated tracks: enclosed courts 
permit of the delivery of baggage under cover directly into the bag- 
gage department, while passengers alight from the omnibuses in the 
same covered courts. Courts, checking-rooms, etc., are all lighted 
with electricity and give the impression of more than ample space 
which is both light and airy. 

Mounting the marble stairway, which divides on a landing half 
way up, one comes to the main waiting-room. Up to the picture- 
moulding this is wainscoted in white marble and is furnished with 
high-backed mahogany dos-i-dos settees placed at intervals all over 
the room. Here daylight is used when available. The whole room, 
which is large and of thoroughly rich material, is curiously cold and 
severe. The groined ceiling is of a pale creamy white, untouched 
with decoration of any kind. When any obscured glass is used, as 
in some skylights and the windows at the back of the stairway giv- 
ing into the train-shed, it is of the most severely uncompromising 
variety, whose inexpensive quality seems to be further accented by 
tiny bands of green glass used as a border. As a frieze, panels of 
very curious and beautiful marble are introduced. These panels, in 
color, all browns and yeliow, are framed in mouldings of white 
marble, giving the effect to a remarkable degree of low-toned land- 
scapes. On the west side of the room is the special waiting-room for 
women, and the lunch-counter, while at the east side are the men’s 
rooms, smoking-room, barber-shop, ete. ‘The weman’s room, large 
and square, is sumptuouely finished in mahogany, one of the striking 
features being some beautiful wooden columns, which unfortunately 
are marred by their careless and unstudied bases, which the excel- 
lent shafts and capitols cannot quite atone for. One especially fine 
feature throughout the entire building is the electroliers, many of 
which are charming in design. In the large waiting-room they are 
of bright bronze partaking of the nature of the hanging ecclesiasti- 
cal lamps suspended by chains, the light placed within the obscure 
globe. 

The train-shed is reached by passing directly from the large wait- 
ing-room on the same floor, and here this place of usual turmoil and 
scramble and bustle has become an actual place of quiet serenity, 
through its gigantic size and perfect appointment. Here, where the 
flurried traveller wants all the light heaven can shed upon his tortu- 
ous way to guide his steps aright, is a flood of sunlight pouring in 
through skylight and roof dormers. The tracks are sunk between 
cement platforms and everything seems smooth and easy of access. 

Unfortunately an uninterrupted view of the whole building is not 
obtainable on account of the elevated road which runs directly in 
front of the building on Van Buren Street. 

And so is added another giant to the down-town throng of sky- 
scrapers. In glancing around at these mammoths, it is striking to 
see how two of them, the Rookery and the Woman’s Temple, crea- 
tions which bear the stamp of the genius of John Wellborn Root, 

















stand out and defy the benumbing effect which the smoke and dirt have 
on many another building, which, in its spruce first year, was thought 
by an undiscriminating public to compare favorably with them. 
The Rookery especially seems to express its own character, while the 
Temple, from its charming Gothic roof way through its many stories, 
down to the attractive little bronze girl on the sidewalk, offering 
water to all who may thirst, is a delight. ‘This building proves, more 
than any other in the city, that a high office-building may be a thing 
of beauty, can be carried out in some special style and need not 
always be the utilitarian box which of late has been the approved 
and adopted style of most of our large buildings. Viewed from the 
heights of some of the surrounding buildings, the treatment of the up- 
per parts of the Woman’s Temperance Temple makes it a most 
picturesque feature, whether bathed in bright morning light or 
wrapped in the mysterious mists of the typical Chicago sunset. , 

The Iroquois Theatre, which it is expected will be a model of its 
kind, is now progressing rapidly, though it is not yet far enough 
along to permit of any judgment being passed upon it. It is a low 
Classic building whose facade is covered, at present, with the scaffold- 
ing of the stone-carvers. 

It is to be feared that the English of the architects of Chicago, as 
well as those of the rest of the country, will be seriously corrupted if 
they fall to studying the circular sent out from Madrid inviting them 
to take part in a competition to be held previous to the erection of a 
grand Casino there. Several paragraphs like the following fill you 
with admiration for the obscure depths of our mother tongue when 
used under certain conditions. They also make one wonder why in 
the midst of such grand sounds the meaning is so hard to grasp. The 
paragraph concerning the facade on the back street is abruptly and 
forcibly simple, but take the second one concerning the facade on 
the front street and matters become more involved. 

“The hind facade looks into Aduana street, a third-class one, and 
shall be therefore of a sober and decent construction but with no 
ornaments.” 

“The looks on Alcala street being very much appreciated, the 
authors of projects are recommended to fulfil the conditions hereafter 
enumerated without employing a large extension of the building 
front in the floor immediately above the underground one, in order 
that the saloons of the first series may enjoy the maximum length of 
balcony (with breastwork in the facing of front wall).” 

As the paragraph is also published in French, perhaps some of the 
“authors of the projects” may help themselves out with that a bit. 

The Illinois Central is about to introduce a decided innovation 
in the way of a design for a suburban coach, inspired, it would seem, 
by the so-called “ cattle cars” of the World’s Fair year. Mr. A. W. 
Sullivan, assistant vice-president, and Mr. William Renshaw, super- 
intendent of machinery, are the inventors of the car which they call 
“the steel frame, side door, suburban coach.” The car is designed 
with a view to facilitating suburban traffic, providing greater comfort 
for the passengers and greater safety in case of accident, and also 
offering a car of greater durability. ‘The most distinguishing feature 
is the doors which open at the sides of the car at the end of every 
seat. While the car is in motion the doors are locked, but when 
unlocked they can be opened by the conductor all at the same time 
or individually by the passenger. A broad aisle runs either side of 
the seat, which is placed across the car. ‘The car is sixty feet long 
aud will seat one hundred people, whereas the ordinary suburban 
car only has seating capacity for fifty. The construction of the car 
is steel throughout. 


THE ROMANS IN GREECE.! 
I ROM the Roman conquest in 146 B. c. Greece lost her independ- 





ence for a period of nearly 2,000 years. During twenty centu- 

ries the country bad no separate existence as a nation, but 
followed the fortunes of foreign rulers. Attached, first to Rome and 
then to Constantinople, it was divided among various Latin nobles 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1204, and succumbed to 
the Turks in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From that time, 
with the exception of the brief Venetian occupation of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and the long foreign administration of the Ionian Islands, it 
remained an integral part of the Turkish Empire till the erection of 
the modern Greek kingdom. Far too little attention has been paid 
to the history of Greece under foreign domination, for which large 
materials have been collected since Finlay wrote his great work. 
Yet, even in the darkest hours of bondage, the annals of Greece can 
scarcely fail to interest the admirers of ancient Hellas. 

The victorious Romans treated the vanquished Greeks with mod- 
eration, and their victory was regarded by the masses as a relief 
from the state of war which was rapidly consuming the resources of 
the taxpayers... . 


But the participation of many Greeks in the quarrel between 
Rome and Mithridates, King of Pontus, entailed far more serious 
consequences upon their country. ... When [87] the armies of 
Mithridates reached the mainland, there was a great rising against the 
Romans, and for the second time the plain of Chwronea witnessed 
a battle, which on this occasion, however, was indecisive. A great 
change now took place in the fortunes of the war. Sylla arrived 
in Greece, routed the Athenian philosopher and his Pontic colleague 
in a single battle, cowed most of the Greeks by the mere terror of 


1 Extracts from a paper by Mr. W. Miller in the Westminster Review for 
August, 
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his name, and laid siege to Athens and the Pirus, which offered 
a vigorous resistance. The groves of the Academy and the Lyceum 
furnished the timber for his battering-rams; the treasuries of the 
most famous temples, those of Delphi, Olympia and Epidauros, pro- 
vided pay for his soldiers; the remains of the famous “ long walls,’’ 
which had united Athens with her harbor, were converted into 
siege-works. The knoll near the street of tombs, on which a 
tiny church now stands, is supposed to be part of Sylla’s mound, 
and the bones found there those of his victims. An attempt to re 
lieve the besieged failed; and, as their provisions grew scarce, the 
Athenians lost heart and sought to obtain favorable terms from 
the enemy. In the true Athenian spirit, they prayed for consider- 
ation on the ground that their ancestors had fought at Marathon. 
But the practical Roman replied that he had “not come to study 
history, but to chastise rebels,” and insisted on unconditional sur- 
render. In 86 8. c. Athens was taken by assault, and, many of the 
inhabitants were butchered; but, in spite of his indifference to 
the glories of Marathon, the conqueror consented to spare the fabric 
of the city for the sake of its ancient renown. ‘The Acropolis, where 
Aristion had taken refuge, still held out, and the Odeion of Pericles, 
which stood at the southeast corner of it, perished by fire in the 
siege. Want of water at last forced the garrison to surrender, and 
the evacuation of the Pireus by the Pontic commander made Sylla 
master of that important position also. ‘To the Pirwus he showed 
as little mercy as Mummius had shown to Corinth. While from 
Athens he carried off nothing except a few columns of the temple of 
Zeus Olympios, a large sum of money which he found in the treasury 
of the Parthenon, and a fine manuscript of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastos, he levelled the Pirseus with the ground, and inflicted upon 
it a punishment from which it did not recover till the time of Con- 
stantine. ... 


The two Roman civil wars which were fought on Greek soil 
between 49 and 31 B. c., were a great misfortune for Greece, whose 
inhabitants took sides as if the cause were their own. ‘The struggle 
between Caesar and Pompey was decided at Pharsalus in Thessaly, 
and most of the Greeks found that they had chosen the cause of the 
vanquished, whose exploits against the pirates and generous gift of 
money for the restoration of Athens were still remembered. But 
Cesar showed his usual magnanimity towards the misguided Greeks, 
with the exception of the Megareans, whose stubborn resistance to 
his arms was severely punished. Most of the survivors of the siege 
were sold as slaves, and one of Cesar’s officials, writing to Cicero a 
little later, says that as he sailed up the Saronic Gulf, the once 
flourishing cities of Megara, the Pireus and Corinth lay in ruins 
before his eyes.?- It was Cesar, however, who in 44 B.C., raised 
the last of these towns from its ashes. But the new Corinth, which 
he founded, was a Roman colony rather than a Greek city, whose 
inhabitants were chiefly freedmen, and whose name was at first 
associated with a lucrative traffic in antiquities, derived from the 
plunder of the ancient tombs. Had he lived, Cesar had intended to 
dig a canal through the Isthmus — a feat reserved for the reign of 
the present king. On his death, his murderer, Brutus, was enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Athenians, who erected statues to him 
and Cassius besides those of the ancient tyrannicides, Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton. But the struggle between him and the Triumvirs was 
decided outside the confines of Greece, and had little effect upon the 
fortunes of that country, though there were Greek contingents on 
either side. After the fall of Brutus, Antony spent a long time at 
Athens, where he flattered the susceptible natives by wearing their 
costume, amused them by his antics and orgies on the Acropolis, 
gratified them by the gift of A%gina and other islands, and scanda- 
lized them by the presence of Cleopatra, upon whom he expected 
them to bestow the highest honors. When the war broke out be- 
tween him and Octavian for the mastery of the Roman world, 
Greece for the second time became the theatre of her masters’ frat- 
ricidal strife. At no previous time since the conquest had the 
unhappy country suffered such oppression as then. ‘The inhabitants 
were torn from their homes to serve on the ships of Antony, the 
Peloponnesus was divided into two hostile camps according to 
the sympathies of the natives, and in the great native battle of 
Action the fleeing ship of Cleopatra was pursued by a Lacedemo- 
nian galley... . 


It was at this period, about 54 A. p., that an event occurred which 
profoundly modified the future of the Greek race. In, or a little 
before, that year St. Paul arrived at Athens, and, stirred by the 
idolatry of the city, delivered his famous speech in the midst of 
the Areopagos. The unvarnishei narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles does not disguise the failure of the great teacher’s first 
attempt to convert the argumentative Greeks, to whom the new 
gospel seemed “foolishness.” But “ Dionysios the Aeropagite and 
a woman named Damaris, and others with them,” believed, thus 
forming the small beginnings of the Church which grew up there in 
later days. From Athens the Apostle proceeded to Corinth, where 
he stayed “a year and six months.” ‘The capital of Achaia and 
mart of Greece was a fine field for his missionary labors. ‘The 
Roman colony, which had now been in existence almost a century, 
had become the home of commerce and the luxury which usually 
accompanies it. The superb situation, commanding the two seas, 
had attracted a cosmopolitan population, including many Jews, and 
the vices of the East and West seemed to meet on the Isthmus — the 


2Cicero: Epistole ad Diversos, iv. 5, 4. 
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Port Said of the Roman Empire. We may trace in the language 
of the two Epistles, which the Apostle addressed to the Corinthians 
later on, the main characteristics of the seat of Roman rule in Greece. 
The allusions to the fights with wild beasts, to the Isthmian games, 
to the long hair of the Corithian dandies, to the easy virtue of the 
Corinthian women, all show what was the daily life of the most 
flourishing city of Greece in the middle of the first century. .. . 


Another visitor of a very different kind next arrived in the Classic 
land. Nero had already displayed his taste for the fine-arts by 
despatching an emissary to Greece with the object of collecting 
statues for the alornment of his palace and capital. Delphi, Olympia 
and Athens, where, in the phrase of a contemporary satirist, * it 
was easier to meet a god than a man,” furnished an ample booty, 
and the Thespians again lost, this time for ever, the statue of Eros. 
But Nero was not content with the sculpture of Greece; he yearned 
to display his manifold talents before a Greek audience, “the only 
one,” as he said, “worthy of himself and his accomplishments.”’ 
Accordingly, in 66, he crossed over to Kassopo in Corfa, and began 
his theatrical tour by singing before the altar of Zeus there. Such 
was the zeal of the Imperial pot-hunter, that he commanded all the 
national games to be celebrated in the same year, so that he might 
have the satisfaction of winning prizes at them all in the same tour. 
In order to exhibit his musical gifts, he ordered the insertion of a 
new item in the time-honored programme at Olympia, where he built 
himself a house, and at Corinth broke the Isthmian rules by con- 
tending in both tragedy and comedy. As a charioteer he eclipsed 
all previous performances by driving ten horses abreast, upsetting 
his car and still receiving the prize from the venal judges; as a 
victor, he had the effrontery to proclaim his own victory, and the 
number of his wreaths might have done credit to a royal funeral. In 
return for their compliances, the Greeks were informed by the voice 
of the Emperor himself on the day of the Isthmian games that they 
were once more free from the jurisdiction of the Senate and exempt 
from the payment of taxes.1. The name of freedom and the practi- 
cal advantage of fiscal immunity appealed with force to the patriotic 
and commercial sides of the Greek character, and outweighed the 
extortions of the Emperor and his suite to such a degree that Nero 
became a popular hero, in whose honor medals were struck and 
statues erected. To signalize yet further his stay in Greece, he 
bade the long projected canal to be dug across the Isthmus. This 
time the work was actually begun, and a prominent philosopher, who 
had incurred the Imperial displeasure, was seen digging away with 
a wang of other convicts. Nero himself dug the first sod with a 
golden spade, and carried away the first spadefuls of earth in 
a basket on his shoulders. But the task, of which traces may still 
be seen, was soon abandoned, and the dangers which threatened his 
throne recalled the Emperor to Italy. But first he consulted the 
Oracle of Delphi, which fully maintained its ancient reputation for 
obscurity and accuracy, but was bidden henceforth to be dumb. 
The two most celebrated seats of Greek antiquity, Athens and Sparta, 
he left, however, unvisited — Sparta, because he disapproved of its 
institutions; Athens, because he, the matricide, feared the vengeance 
of the Furies, whose fabled shrine was beneath the Areopagos.? . 


With the death of Marcus Aurelius [180] the series of Philhellenic 
Emperors ended, and the Roman civil wars in the last decade of the 
second century occupied the attention of the Empire. Without 
taking an active part in the struggle, Greece submitted to the 
authority of Pescennius Niger, one of the unsuccessful candidates, 
and this temporary error of judgment may have induced the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus to inflict a punishment upon Athens, the 
cause of which is usually ascribed to a slight which he suffered 
during his student days there. His successor, Caracalla, by extend- 
ing the Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants of the Empire, 
gave the Greeks an opportunity, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. From that moment the doors of the Roman ad- 
ministration were thrown open to all the races of the Roman domin- 
ions, and the nimble-witted Greeks so obtained a predominance in 
that department such as they acquired much later under Turkish 
rule. From that moment, too, they considered themselves as 
*“ Romans,” and the name stuck to them long after the Roman Em- 
pire had passed away. But the philosophers and playgoers 
of Athens were soon to be roused by the alarm of an invasion such 
as their city had not experienced for many a generation. 

Hitherto, with the unimportant exception of the raid of the Kos- 
tobokes as far as Elateia, Greece had never been submitted to the 
terrors of a barbarian inroad since the Roman Conquest. The 
Roman Empire had protected Achaia from foreign attack, and even 
the least friendly of the Emperors had allowed no one to plunder the 
art treasures of the Greek cities except their own occasional emissa- 
ries. Hence the Greece of the middle of the third century preserved 
in many respects the same external appearance as that of the same 
country 400 years earlier. But this blessing of peace, which Rome 
had conferred upon the Greeks, had had the bad effect of training 
up a nation which was a stranger to the arts of war. Caracalla, 
indeed, had raised a couple of Spartan regiments; but the local 
militia of the Greek cities had had no experience of fighting, and 
the fortifications of the country had been allowed to fall into ruin. 
Such was the state of the Greek defences when in 250 the Goths 

1In 1888 an inscription, containing this proclamation, was found at the 


Beeotian Karditsa. Karolides, note 31 to Paparregopoulos, op. cit. ii. 448. 
Suetonius, Nero, 19, 22-24 


crossed the Balkans and entered what is now Eastern Roumelia. 
Measures were at once taken to defend the Greek provinces. 
Claudius, afterwards Emperor, was ordered to occupy the historic 
pass of Thermopylz, but his forces were small and most of them 
had been newly enrolled. The death of the Emperor Decius, fight- 
ing against the Goths, increased the alarm, and the siege of Salonica 
thoroughly startled the Greeks. No sooner had Valerian mounted 
the Imperial throne, than they signalized his reign by repairing the 
walls of Athens, which had been neglected since the siege of Sylla, 
and it was perhaps at the same time that a fort and a new gate 
were erected for the defence of the Acropolis.* As a second line of 
defence the fortifications across the Isthmus were restored, and 
occupied, just as by Peloponnesian troops of old on the approach of 
the Persian host. But these preparations did not long preserve the 
country from the attacks of the Goths. Distracted by the rival 
claims of self-styled Emperors, Valens in Achaia, and Piso in Thes- 
saly, who had availed themselves of the general confusion to declare 
their independence, and visited by a terrible plague which followed 
in the wake of the Roman armies, the Greeks soon had the Gothic 
hosts upon them. A first raid was repulsed, only to be repeated in 
267 on afar larger scale. This time the Goths and fierce Heruli 
arrived by sea, and after ravaging the storied island of Scyros, cap- 
tured Argos, Sparta, and the lower city of Corinth. Athens herself 
was surprised by the enemy, before the Emperor Gallienus, whose 
admiration for the ancient city had been shown by his initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries and his acceptance of the Athenian 
citizenship with the office of Archon Eponymos, could send troops to 
her assistance. But at this crisis in her history, Athens showed 
herself worthy of her glorious past. At that time one of her lead- 
ing citizens was the historian Dexippos, whose writings on the 
Scythian wars, preserved now only in fragments, were favorably 
compared by a Byzantine critic with those of Thucydides. But 
Dexippos, if a less caustic writer, was a better general than the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war. He assembled a body of Atheni- 
ans, addressed them in a fiery harangue, a fragment of which still 
exists, and reminded them that the event of battles was usually 
decided by bravery rather than by numbers. Marshalling his troops 
in the Olive Grove, he accustomed them little by little to the noise 
of the Gothic war cries and the sight of the Gothic warriors. The 
arrival of a Roman fleet effected a timely diversion, and the barba- 
rians, taken between two hostile forces, abandoned Athens and 
succumbed to the Emperor’s arms on their march towards the North. 
Fortunately they seem to have spared the monuments of the city 
during their occupation, and we are told that the Athenian libraries 
were saved from the flames by the deep policy of a shrewd Goth, 
who thought that the pursuit of literature would unfit the Greeks 
for the art of war. Dexippos, who proved by his own example the 
compatibility of learning with strategy, has been commemorated in 
an inscription, which praises his merits as a writer, but is silent 
about his fame as a maker, of history. Yet at that moment Greece 
needed men of action rather than men of letters. For another Gothic 
invasion took place two years later, and from Thessaly to Crete the 
vessels of the barbarians harried the coasts. But the interval had 
been used to put the defences of the cities into repair; and such 
was the ill-success of the invaders, who could not take a single town, 
that they did not renew the attack. For more than a century the 
land was spared the horrors of a fresh Gothic war. The great vic- 
tory of the Emperor Claudius II over the Gotlhis at Nish and the 
abandonment of what is now Roumania to them by his successor 
Aurelian secured the peace of Achaia. Although the three invasions 
had resulted in the loss uf a considerable amount of movable prop- 
erty and of many slaves, who had either been carried off as captives 
or had escaped from their Greek masters to the Gothic ranks, the 
recovery of Athens and Corinth seems to have been so rapid that 
seven years after the last raid they were among the nine cities of 
the Empire to which the Roman Senate wrote announcing the elec- 
tion of the Emperor Tacitus and bidding them direct any appeals 
from the Proconsul to the Prefect of the City of Rome —a clear 
proof of their civic importance. . . . 


The transference of the capital to Constantinople [328], enormous 
as its ultimate results have proved to be, was at first a disadvantage 
to the inhabitants of Greece. We are accustomed to look on the cen- 
tre of the Byzantine Empire as a largely Greek city, but it must be 
remembered that, at the outset, it was Roman in conception and that 
its language was Latin. Almost immediately, however, it began to 
drain Greece of its population, attracted by the prospects of work 
and the certainty of “bread and games” in the New Kome. In the 
days of Demosthenes Byzantium had been the granary of Athens; 
now Attica, always unproductive of wheat, began to find that Con- 
stantine’s growing capital had to import bread-stuffs for its own use, 
and the Athenians were thankful for an annual grant of corn from 
the Emperor. The founder wanted, too, Greek works of art to adorn 
his city, and 427 statues were placed in Sta. Sophia alone; the 
Muses of Helicon were carried off to the palace of the Emperor; 
the serpent column, which the grateful Greeks had dedicated at 
Delphi after the battle of Platwa, was set up in the Hippodrome, 
where one of its three heads was struck off by the battle-axe of 
Mohammed II. 


3Hertzberg; Die Geschichte Griechenlands unter der Herrschaft der Romer, 
iii, 79. 

4In his History of the Scythian wars, c. 5. 

5 Zonaras, xii. 26. 
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The conversion of Constantine to Christianity had the natural 
effect of bringing within the Christian ranks those lukewarm pagans 
who took their religious views from the Emperor. But the compar- 
ative immunity from persecution which the Christians of Greece had 
enjoyed under the pagan ascendancy led them to treat their oppo- 
nents with the same mildness. There was no reaction, because 
there had been no revolution, and the devotees of the old and the 
new religion went on living peaceably side by side. . After Con- 
stantine’s death the harmony between the pagans and the Chris- 
tians was temporarily disturbed. Under Constantius II, the public 
offerings ceased, the temples were closed, the oracles fell into 
disuse; under Julian the Apostate a final attempt was made to 
rehabilitate the ancient religion. The temples were re-opened, 
the altars once more smoked with the offerings of the devout; 
the great games were revived, including the Actian festival of 
Augustus, which had fallen into decline with the falling fortunes 
of Nicopolis. Julian restored that city and others like it, and 
the Argives did not appeal in vain for a rehearing of a wearisome 
law-suit with Corinth to an Emperor who was steeped to the lips 
in classic lore. At Athens he purged the University by excluding 
Christians from professorial chairs, Christian students were often 
converted, like the Emperor, by the genius of the place, and 
the University became the last refuge of Hellenism in Greece, 
when Julian’s attempted restoration of the old order of things 
collapsed at his death. Throughout this period, indeed, the Univer- 
sity of Athens was not only the chief intellectual centre of the 
Empire — for Rome had ceased, and the newly founded University 
of Constantinople had not yet begun to attract the best intellects — 
but it was the all-absorbing institution of the city. Athenian trade 
bad gone on decaying, and under Constans, the son of Constantine, 
the people of Athens were obliged to ask the Emperor for the grant 
of certain insular revenues, which he allowed them to devote to the 
purchase of provisions. So Athens was now solely a University 
town... 





The triumph of paganism ceased with the death of Julian [363]; but 
his successor Jovian, though he ordered the Church of the Virgin to 
be erected at Corfu out of the fragments of a heathen temple,! pro- 
claimed universal toleration. His wise example was followed by 
Valentinian I, who repealed Julian’s edict which had made the pro 
fession of paganism a test of professorial office at Athens, and allowed 
his subjects to approach heaven in what manner they pleased. The 
Greeks were specially exempted from the law forbidding nocturnal 
sacrifices because it would “make their life unendurable.” The 
Eleusinian mysteries were permitted to be celebrated, and Athens 
continued to derive much profit from those festivals.... A few 
years after his death the Emperor Theodosius I publicly pro- 
claimed the Catholic faith to be the established creed of the Em- 
pire, and proceeded to stamp out paganism with all the -zeal of a 
Spaniard. The Oracle of Delphi was closed forever, the temples 
were shut, and in 393 the Olympic games, which had been the rally- 
ing point of the Hellenic race for untold centuries, ceased to exist. 
As a token of their discontinuance the statue of Zeus, which had 
stood in the temple of the god at Olympia, was removed to Constan- 
tinople, and the time-honored custom of reckoning time by the 
Olympiads was definitely replaced by the prosaic cycle of Indictions. 
Yet Athens still remained a bulwark of the old religion, and the 
preservation of that city from the great earthquake which devastated 
large parts of Greece in 375 was attributed to the miraculous pro- 
tection of the hero Achilles, whose statue had been placed in the 
Parthenon by the venerable hierophant of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

But a worse evil than earthquakes was about to befall the Greeks. 
After more than a century’s peace, the Goths crossed the Balkans and 
defeated the Emperor Valens in the battle of Adrianople [378]. The 
Greek provinces, entrusted for their better defence to the strong arm 
of Theodosius, escaped for the moment with no further loss than 
that caused by a Gothic raid in the North and by the brigandage 
which is the natural result of every war in the Balkan Peninsula. 
But, on the death of that Emperor and the final division of the 
Roman Empire between his sons, Honorius and Acadius, in 395, 
the Goths, under their great leader, Alaric, attacked the now divided 
Prefecture of Illyricum. . Athens capitulated, and Alaric, who 
bade spare the holy sanctuaries of the Apostles when, fifteen years 
later, he entered Rome, abstained from destroying the artistic treas- 
ures of which Athens was full. But the great temple of the mysteries 
at the town of Eleusis, and that town itself, so intimately associated 
with that ancient cult, was sacrificed either to the fanaticism of the 
Arian monks who followed the Gothic army, to the cupidity of 
the troops, or to both. The last hierophant seems to have perished 
with the shrine, of which he was the guardian, and a pagan apologist 
saw in his fall the manifest wrath of the gods, angry at the usurpation 
of that high office by one who did not belong to the sacred family of 
the Eumolpidw. Henceforth the Eleusinian mysteries ceased to 
exist, and the home of those great festivals is now a sorry Albanian 
village, where ruins still mark the work of the destroyer. . 
Throughout the vicissitudes of the five and a half centuries, which 
we have traversed since the Roman Conquest, one conqueror after 
another had spared the glories of Athens, and even after the terrible 
calamity of this Gothic invasion she remained the one bright spot amid 
the darkness which had settled down upon the land of the Hellenes. 


1 Opposite the King’s villa. A Greek inscription alluding to Jovian may sti!) be 
read over the west door, but Mustoxidi (Delle Cose Corciresi, pp. 406-7) differs 
from Spon and Montfaucon in thinking that some other Jevian is meant, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS. 
‘ 


PROGRAMME of the 
in Cleveland, Obio, October 15, 


Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, to be held 
16 and 17, 1903. 


Order of Procee dings. — Wednesday, October 14. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors at 10 a. M. 


(1) Morning Session. 


The members of the Institute will meet in the Hcllenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at 9.30 o'clock ; willregister their names; the Presi 
dent will appoint a Committee of ‘Three on Credentials of Delegates, 
and at 10 o’clock there will be a short address of welcome by Hon. 
Tom L. Johnson, after which the President of the Institute, Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, will make brief remarks, when the Convention 
will be declared open for business. 


Thursday, October 15. 


Order of Business. 


Report of the Board of Directors. 

Report of the ‘Treasurer and reference to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Reports of Chapters, a synopsis of which will be read by the 
Secretary. 

Reports of the Standing Committees : — 


(a) House and Library Committee, Robert Stead, Chairman. 
(b) Education and Publication Committee, H. L. Warren, 
Chairman. 
(c) Foreign Correspondence Committee, Glenn Brown, Chair- 
man. 
Contract and Lien Laws Committee, 
man. 
(e) Applied Arts and 
Chairman. 
Reports of Special Committees : — 


Alfred Stone, Chair- 


Science Committee, W. G. Preston, 


(a) Legislative Committee on Government Architecture, 
George B. Post, 

(b) Delegate to National Conference Electrical Code, and to 
meeting of National Fire Protection Association, Alfred 
Stone, Delegate. 

(c) Conference with Architectural League on Competition, 
Codes and Codperation, R. Clipston Sturgis, Chairman. 

(d) Committee on Competitions, R. Clipston Sturgis, Chair- 
man. 

(e) Improvement-of-Washington Committee, W. A. 
Chairman. 

(f) Fine-Arts Commission and Bureau of 
mittee, Robert S. Peabody, 

(g) Municipal Improvement Committee, 
Chairman. 

(h) World’s Congress Committee, 

(‘) Metric System Committee, James 
man. 

(j) Committee to nominate officers for 1904 and place of next 
Convention, James RK. Marshall, Chairma 

(k) Committee for securing funds for deferred payment on 
The Octagon, b. Post, 


Chairman. 


Architecture Com- 
Chair man. 

Frank Miles Day, 
W.S. Eames, Chairman. 


Knox l'aylor, Chai 


George Chairman. 

Luncheon served in banquet-hall at 1 o'clock. Ladies in attend- 
ance with members are invited. 

(2) A flernoon Session, 2 o'clock. 

1. Appointment of five Special Committees; one to consider and 
report on the President’s Address, one to report on recommenda 
tions contained in the Report of Board of Directors, one on Reports 
of Chapters, and one on the Standing Committee’s Reports, and one 
on Special Committee’s Reports. 

2. Report of Credential Committee. 

Seperss of Committees not reached at morning session. 

1. At 2.30 o’clock the Cleveland Chapter will take delegates on a 

drive about the Boulevard. 


(5) Eve ning Sessio 1, 3 ¢ ‘clock 
i. Paper : — 
(a) The Necessity for Trained Men in Future 
ductions by Mr. Theo. N. Ely. 
(>) The Advantages of the School of Rome for the Study of 
Mural Painting, by Mr. John LaFarge. 
(c) A Few Words on Academic Training in Sculpture, by 


Artistic Pro 


Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens. Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides. 
Friday, October 16.— (4) Morni gq Session. 10 


1. Reports of Special Committees not finished at_first session. 


Boring, 
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2. Unfinished business of the previous day. 

3. Ballot open for the election of officers and fellows. 

Luncheon served in the banquet-room at 1 o’clock. Ladies in 
attendance with members are invited. 


(5) Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 
Papers _— 
(a) Rome as a Place of Schooling for a Decorative Painter, 
by Mr. E. H. Blashfield. Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides. 
()) The Significance of Rome to the American Architectural 
Student, by Mr. Austin W. Lord. 


(6) Evening Session, 8 o'clock. 
Banquet by the Cleveland Chapter. 
Saturday, October 17.— (7) Morning Session. 


1. Reports of the four Committees appointed at the second session 
and their consideration. 
2. Unfinished business. 
Miscellaneous business. 
4. Ballot closed. 
Luncheon at 1 o’clock. Ladies in attendance with members are 
invited. 


8) Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 
J , 


Unfinished business. 
Report of tellers on election of officers and place of next meet- 


ing. 
Exhibitions, October 15 to 17. 

Drawings of the group plan for Public Buildings in Cleveland. 
Presented by the Cleveland Group Plan Commission, Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, Mr. Jobn M. Carrere, Mr. Arnold W. Brunner. 

Delegates will be distinguished by a red ribbon, and will occupy 
seats from the front row as far back as is necessary for their 
accommodation. 

Members of the Institute who are not delegates are entitled to 
enter all discussions, to offer resolutions and motions, and to vote on 
a proposition that it is the sense of the meeting. 

Prompt and full attendance on the successive sessions at the hours 
indicated is requested, otherwise the business of the Convention 
cannot be fully accomplished. 

Committee of Arrangements. — Glenn Brown, A. W. Brunner, 
J. R. Marshall, Benj. S. Hubbell. 

Per order of the Committee, 
GLENN Brown, Secretary, A. I. A. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


. 7 
o/s cost. | 


HOUSE OF MRS. L. F. JONES, KIRKWOOD, MO. MR. W. ALBERT 
SWASEY, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PALLADIAN BRIDGE, PRIOR’S PARK, BATH, ENG. MEASURED 
AND DRAWN BY MR. W. L. WELTON. 


THE CENTRAL MOTIVE: RHODE ISLAND STATE-HOUSE, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VIEW FROM NORTHWEST: RHODE ISLAND STATE-HOUSE, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


REAR VIEW: RHODE ISLAND STATE-HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOUNTAIN IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO, MESSINA, ITALY. 
FOUNTAIN IN THE PIAZZA DI MONTOLIVETO, NAPLES, ITALY. 
FOUNTAIN IN THE PIAZZA DELLA MADONNA, LORETO, ITALY. 
FONTANA & MADERNO, ARCHITECTS. THE BRONZES BY THE 


BROTHERS JACOMETTI. 


BEAULIEU ABB#Y, HANTS, ENGLAND: REFECTORY AND CLOIS- 
TERS ;— ENTRANCE TO CHURCH FROM CLOISTERS. 














Tue Ineiuence or L’Art Nouveau 1x Germany. — L’art nouveau 
has made such a hit in Germany that it has seriously affected the wood- 
turning shops in Hamburg. The style which goes in Germany by the 
name of Jugendstil does not call for the elaborate woodwork produced 
by the turning-lathe ; consequently many workmen have been dismissed 
from the shops. A change in the style of German cabinetwork can 
hardly be other than a blessing. Not even in the United States had 
such work fallen into a stagnation so hopelessly dull. The new style 
demands at least the exercise of brains on the part of workmen. One 
of the most interesting exhibits at the St. Louis Fair might be the Ger- 
man attempts to introduce a new spirit into cabinetwork. But, accord- 
ing to the latest news from Berlin, the modern phases of art will not be 
allowed representation in the German exhibit at St. Louis. Dr. Miiller, 
who defended the apostles of modern art in the Kultusministerium, has 
been asked to resign, and the Government has irtrusted to the Deutsche 
Kunstgenossenschaft the task of arranging Germany’s exhibit. This 
means that the art commission under Dr. Lewald, Art Commissioner 
for the St. Louis Fair, has been set aside and its place filled by a society 
which represents the old-established routine. The change is said to 
have created a good deal of excitement in Berlin among the artists and 
art lovers, who are thus reminded again that a paternal Government 
watches over the art manifestation and rebukes all attempts to depart 
from beaten paths. — N. Y. Times. 


TREE-PLANTING FOR RaiLtroap Ties.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has ordered 50,000 young locust trees, which are to be set out this fall, 
on land owned by the company ; and it is the intention that the policy 
thus begun, of raising timber for the use of the road, will be continued 
by the planting of additional trees each year hereafter. Some experi- 
mental work has been done along the middle division of the road for 
two years past, and several thousand trees are already in flourishing 
condition. ‘The company owns a large number of tracts of land at 
various points along its lines, where, in purchasing rights-of-way, it 
has been necessary to buy more land than was needed for the tracks. 
Some of the farms thus bought have been leased and are now occupied 
by tenants; but in many cases where the soil is suitable for the culti- 
vation of the locust, it is the intention of the company to terminate the 
leases which are now in force and enter upon the cultivatiun of this 
tree. — Boston Transcript. 


Tue Errrer Tower. — Paris’s Eiffel tower will stand for only a 
few years longer. A commission appointed to decide on the uses to 
which the Champs de Mars shall be put has ordered that the tower be 
torn down at the end of the concession, which expires in 1910.— 
Exchange. 





THe BALLADE OF THE WALKING-DELEGATE. 


Oh, it was a walking-delegate, a haughty man was he, 

And he was the business agent for a union, don’t you see ? 

He didn’t do the toiling and the moiling in the sun, 

But ’tis he’s the one who figured how the toiling should be done. 

There were certain men for this thing, there were certain men for that, 
He’d a handy set of arbitrary rulings in his hat ; 

And if one who handled lumber just as much as touched a brick, 
There was likely to be trouble and ’twas likely to be quick ! 

For the haughty walking-delegate was there to see that none 

Should do anything at all, but just as he would have it done. 


Now the man who hired the workers, and the man who paid them too, 
Didn’t have a blessed thing with all his journeymen to do. 

If he happened to espy one who on slouchy work was bent, 

Oh, he didn’t dare to fire him till he had the full consent 

Of the natty business agent with his men for this and that, 

And his handy set of arbitrary rulings in his hat; 

For if he who paid the toilers of himself should made a kick 

‘There was likely to be trouble, and ’twas likely to be quick! 

For the haughty walking-delegate was there to see that none 
Interfered with him in showing how the work was to be done. 


Now the man who paid the toilers, should he find the work was slow, 
And he felt like telling some one he must hurry up or go ; 

If the job was hanging heavy, and the contract time was nigh, 
Should he offer a suggestion as to how to make things fly — 

Then the haughty business agent would be chillingly severe, 

And would take the meek proposal with the very slightest sneer, 
Until all upon the building, Hezekiah, Hans and Dick, 

Felt that trouble was a-brewing, and ’twas likely to be quick! 

For the haughty walking-delegate was there to see that none 
Interfered with him in showing how the work was to be done! 


But one day the walking-delegate got tumbled off his shelf, 

For the man who paid the toilers told him he could chase himself. 

He would run (he said) his business as he used to do of yore, 

And he’d take no domineering (his expression) any more. 

And the natty business agent with the rulings in his hat, 

Why, the boss’s proposition for a moment knocked him flat. 

“ Ho,” says he, ‘‘me gay gazabo, there’s a way to stop that trick, 

For there’s goin’ to be trouble, an’ it’s goin’ to be quick ’’ — 

So the haughty walking-delegate he called a strike, you bet, 

And the boss is now a bankrupt, and the men are loafing yet! . 
— Life. 


~§.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 50 CTS 








SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10,1903. PRICE, | krcvrae ag 
pmrtstSk MACHINE CO, | FOOMIS FILTERS. ~LYNT 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


Frl# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st WEsT 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 


TION. 


"BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects wil! enable draughtsmen an¢ 
students fiom other colleges to enter third yea: 
work 
For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary 





Mass. Institute of Technology. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
£ ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


| 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- | 


ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
scape Architecture, etc. Studenis 


Lund- 
undmitted by 


examination and by transfer from other Schools 


or Colleges. Approved Special Studcnts ¢ dmitted 
without examinations. Newand €nlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue anply to the Seer-tary 
J. L. Loves, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 





Bestan. Mass | grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 


PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
| of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 





ESTABLISHED 1880, 
Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


Simple and Effective. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O70 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y 
ORNE ZL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW 
THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 

elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 

Heanux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 

lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 


For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 8 East 83d st., New York City. 


YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


(7 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL-| 


VANIA 
SCHOOL OF 


Four-YEAR COURSE 


ARCHITECTURE 
(Degre e B. S.in Arch ). 
YEAR 


GRADUATE (Degree A. S. in Arch.). 


Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE 
College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 


to the Special Course. 


The University offers also four-year courses | 
AND | 


in CIVIL, 
CHEMICAL 


MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
full address: DR J. H. 


For information 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
|/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 


College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 
or as special students 
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FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 


> where the hardwood finish is close to the eye and apt to be 
criticised you cannot afford to specify a varnish less good than 


l, X, L, Preservative Coating ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


There is none better. 
For Varnish Catalogue address 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St,, Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 


(Certificate). | 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 

We contract to perform al) labor and furnish al] mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIPGES, 

We solic't correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wil! 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work 


. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 





|< THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


|THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
ee 
| WILLIAM R. WARE 
| Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12” Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


BOOKS : 


“The Library of Congress.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


20 Plates, folio. Price, 


7-00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
] 
| ro 
Bok S: 
| 
|*Norman Monuments ,of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 ates, folio an rd lext P. S/0.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


IO LS: 
x6 O+4 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 
104 Plates : 10” x 141," 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 86.40 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


Successors to 


| Fisher & Bird, 


| MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovusTON STREET 


New YorK 


| Established 1830, 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze and Steel WIiR 











GLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Soie Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (ron Furred) 


TL ASD EA cir consvesrp 


KPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 





CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
137 Lake St. CLINION, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
ALL FINISHES write te the sole makers. 


Our new Catalog can be had for the asking | THB CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, pept.c} = "“™™"™""— “7™™ONTEED. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


VMIINERAL WOOL eee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 
Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. "25: 


New York. 





























\ 


MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Estasuisuep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Send for Catalogue. 





@ A roofing tin is best known by the 
roofs that keep on using it. No other 
tin can show a longer or better list of 
public and private buildings which it 


protects from the weather than can 
“Taylor Old Style” roofing tin. 


N. & G. TayvLor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


There are two sorts of people that I try to watch out for 
the blacksmith and the roustabout. The blacksmith ham 


mers and the roustabout uses hooks.—“ Rufus the Roofer.” in 





September Arrow. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journai of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural! journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
rations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





o betes 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING C0, 9 === 











80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON Mailed to-any addreee for 2-cent 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO stamp —half the postage. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Pire-proofing.- Residences and other buildings can 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 


be made fire-proof without the use‘of steel. Let‘us give you estimates. 











BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 


































































order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
Four lots B. . “ two * ee 
One lot C. ” “« two issues, ” 
Four lots D. " «six “ 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
T hical Ind verti 
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=—— etc., has held its place in the 


iC | front for years. It has no equal 


in construction or design. 


Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. 
. Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 











CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Ciocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


LOCKER NARRAGANSETT MACH. CO. OR 
80x24, PROVIDENCE, R. 1) WOOD) 














(Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “Topical 


Architecture’’ Library} 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume | ‘‘/talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of-one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio > 








American Architect Company 
211 Tremont St., Boston 














CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB 
CONTRACTING - 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

- . * * * * * * * * 7 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portidns inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * * - a7 . * » * * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 


Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
peeemnee. as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

7 . . . * 7 + * * al * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Paymeut of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * * * * * x * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to re and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. in plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu 8 refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Seoretary, M. 8.4 
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—where the air is strongly impregnated 

with salt, poor tin is most unsatisfactory. 
Architects, builders, contractors and roofers 

will find in U.S. Eagle N M (new method) 
ternes and in (*) ternes the best roofing 
material to resist this  rust-producing 
atmosphere; most satisfactory in results; easi- 
est to work because of their perfect black plates, 
their very heavy coating of pure tin and new lead, 
and the thorough hand-work that produces them. 


NM 


(NEW METHOD) 


ad (VIF Ternes 


are so much superior to all other brands, we would like to 





place a sample in the hands of every architect, contractor 
and roofer who is not acquainted with this great advance 
in roofing. Free, prepaid, on request. Our products are 
for sale by all first-class wholesale mi tal houses. 


“A Fifty Year Roof,” a manual of terne manufacture and hand-bo¢ 
of roofmaking—an art booklet—free, if you write to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Bidg., New York 





“R ; 99 [Now Ready: The Second Volume of the 
enaissance Doorways ** Topical aadieabens * Liteary’ | 


ITALIAN 


104 Plates, 10” x 141” “Door and 
Uniform with the second volume [“ Door and Window Grilles” | Window Grilles ¥ 


of the Topical Architecture Library la ata 
—_ ates: - X ’% in. 





PRICE: Bound in Cloth. $7.50 Uniform with the first volume [* /ta 
In Portfolio 6.50 patina Peerwage | OF er Laas 
MARCH 22, 1902 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COPPANY, Publishers The next time you pass along the streets 
one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON is making in the use of wrought-metal gril] 
screens and gates of various kinds for the orna 
mental protection of doorways and the window 
openings of lower stories 
wz The great interest shown in this part 
5 form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea 
son for devoting the second volu 
asonr lf] () ery ( Library to door and window gril 
‘ 
A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY Price: Boundin Cloth . . $7.50 
In Portfolio. ‘ P 6.50 


IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 





American Architect Company. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 











siete ainda 
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The caaae Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and. four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ee a a ee ee Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . . ; ; i Te 2B “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ~~ &. w» “ees *. 1753 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Ph see * tite ah) ob ee * 7a 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paw. ww ewe lle * 1 
Peneull Biel, Boston, Mem. - Cle ll tll tll tll lll “ 1741 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; i oro o-, errr 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. a ee a ae * Siz 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . i : ‘ ° . ; ” ee 
Chslet Chute, Dae Me. lk ll lll lll ~ 677 


St Paula Cosel, Taw You, YY. =. lee “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ? ‘ ‘ . — ‘ “ 1729 
First Church, Hingham, Mass . - -© + «© © «© “ 1681 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . . ‘ae ee “* 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. a.’ ar ae “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . - «© «© «© . “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . -.- ~. «© «© « “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . . :° = Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ' , . = tii 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; ‘ j ‘ : ; " 17% 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. CG. . ; : ; ; ; ‘ , * $7 
Mappa House, Trenton, N.Y. . . . a ae “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ " S70 
Mount Vernon, Va. ‘ ; . , : , : ; ; ; “ 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways -. . . . . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases : ‘ : ‘ , ; , ae. hee 7 
Pe. «2.» «~~ * « — - 
ae : ‘ ‘ ; . ; ‘ 9 = 
6 aS is ae. aR ow RR 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 





Wittanp L, CANDRE) vers, GFO.T Maxcon.Genisut. THE QKONITE CO., Lt., 


H. DuRANT CHEEVER, 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OCKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 
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COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


( JLLUSTRATED ) 
"~ROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF S#LEL AND IRON WORK. | 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 
| Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey CHYUSA. 









. WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40)}Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. 


66 ‘* International Edition - - ~ Blue. 
The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 
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ra ise 


oe Mey “i ° , ‘ 
Horticultural Designers and Builders 
PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 


HITCHINCGS & CO. 






233 Mercer St. Send Four Cents 
New York for Catalogue 





pain FUCA aie 
mxep RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 

















QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL BROS. €CO., 1014 9th St. 
Counell Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €0O,, 141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St 





Mason. For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
CEMENT, id 
Safety ae or new or 0 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 








>" THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 






How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 














Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 







e ‘AS SS Not brittle; will neither 

“Seer ease scratch nor deface like shel- 

lac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky K¢ 

beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 

the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
, 


Without doubt the most econon 
factory PotisH known for Harp 


ical and satis- 
Voop FLOORS. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave. , Boston 
























Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 


aon 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. Al 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD’ 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
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WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 














ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 








Just Try the Introstile. 


It never gets out of order. Keeps out draughts, rain, 
snow and dust. A great fuel economizer. 
Send for circular. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 














STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 
Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished, 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


ASPHALT noors,” 


| SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT 0. Limited 


265 BROADWAY New York. 


.( Nes 


SIDE WALLS 


>* AND 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


MAEW YORK METAL CEILING CO 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


*“CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK Olry. 




















me SODERLUND 

6 ae NON-SCALDING 

ty SHOWER FIXTURE 
Designed Especially for 


Gymnasiums, Colleges, 
Hospitals, Asylums 





UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


A. T. HACEN CO. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ee dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
HAS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W. R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 








clients. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, nonslippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


or iron. Call or write. 





New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 





New York . . . - . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . . . . 724 Chesthut St. 
Chieago ‘or ae ee a er 150 Lake St. 
Ot. bemle . . . . « « 2 6 S88 Be. 84M. 
San Franeciseo . . . . 509-511 Market St, 
: ‘ i . London, Eng. . . The B. & 8S. Folding Gate 
As laid by us in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht Co., 19 0 21 Tower St.. Upper St. 
- a rtin's Lane, . . 
r r Balti e Se viberty 
Club, Larchmont, N. Y. oe ° eee, 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 229 South Meridian St. 








“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


The Five Orders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9x12”. Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COPIPANY, Boston, Publishers 











HEATRE VENTILATION 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL MUST BE POSITIVE 
The air must be distributed with the utmost refinement, the temperature must 
be automatically controlled and the vitiated air must be immediately removed. 
The Fan System insures these results. It is the system which we 
have perfected during an experience of 30 years, and which we are completely 


equipped to design and install. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. ciicsés —tenaan'T 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

- os quarterly a 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 


Se@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 
H. M. Carieton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 


M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. EB. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Jorath. 
Morse, Williams & Co 
Northern Engineering Works. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Smith & Anthony Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. S. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowiag advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
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Kent-Costikyan. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
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Sayward, William H. 
Tyler Co., The W. 8S. 








Catalogues Wanted 
WILLIAM C. JANSEN 





ARCHITECT 
Room 407 

262 PROSPECT STREET CLEVELAND, 0. 

= = if well established, no 

Buildin matter where it is or 
what it is worth. 

Send description, state 

= price, and learn how. I 

Business ean also sell improved 

residence and business 

real estate in any part of the country. Write to-day. ; 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bldg., Phila. 





WANTED. 

O31 TLON. — An experienced architect, good tech- 
P nical education, good desigaer, baving done fine 
work, able to give a long list of references of work 
executed, would like a position. Take charge of an 
office or fiad a good outside man he can guarantee to 
back up with excellent work. “‘ Frenchman,” care 
American Architect. 1452 








~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Bullding News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided their regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly desire to recewe voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE BRUMOBS. 


Attleboro, Mass.—A new business block is to be 
erected at the corner of N. Main and County Sts., 
by the Attleboro Land Cq.,a Rhode Island corpo- 
ration, largely composed of Attleboro men. It will 
be a five-story building of light celored brick, with 
white terra-cotta trimmings. The total cost will be 
between $80,000 and $90,000. Ezekiel Bates lodge 
of Masons is to take the entire fourth and half of 
the fifth floors, 








te the largest and finest 


Removal equip ed Blue Print Es- 


ishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
fork. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott lron Works. 
BRANCHES 


| 110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St., Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 





1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 

















Soft, rich color effects are produced on shingles by the use of Shingletint. ] 
There are many brands of shingle stains in the market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means much to the consumer, who may safely buy it and know he is getting the best shingle stain 


made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only beautifies but prolongs the life of the shingles. 
Finished woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Factory and Main Office 
DETROIT 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Bangor, Me. — Although it has been a long time 
coming, at last it is assured that this eity is to have 
an addition to the post-office building. The addi- 
tion will be a one-story structure on the Central 
Street side of the building and will be used exclu- 
sively by the post-office department. 

Bar Harbor, Me.— Another of the shore lots has 
been seld. The lot in question is that on Eden St. 
between the W.S. and A. C. Gurnee houses and it 
has been sold by Mrs. Lucien Carr, of Cambridge, 
to Mr. avd Mrs. Clarence B. Wadsworth, of New 
York. The lot is an exceptionally desirable one, 
and commands a beautiful view. It contains a 
trifle over three acres and extends for 165 feet on 
Eden St., with a frontage on the shore of 198 feet. 
It is rumored the price paid was in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000. Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth contem- 
plate building and doubtless will put up a cottage 
in the near future if not this winter. 

Mrs. A. M. Archbold will erect a very beautiful 
and modern cottage on her lot at the’ corner of 
Bloomfield and Eagle Lake Roads. It will be an 
Italian villa, costing in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000. 


Bennington, Vt.— Mayor J. B. Hollister, of Rat- 
land, has announced to the trustees of Burr and 
Burton seminary that he will give $5,000 toward 
the erection of a gymnasium for the institution 
provided that a like amount is raised by the trus- 
tees and friends of the school. 

Berkeley, Cal.— Robert Greig has been awarded the 
contract for building the Wanger block at the 
corner of Shattuck Ave. and Kittredge St. The 
consideration is $29,016. Lindgren & Hicks have 
been awarded the concrete work, while Robert 
Carter is doing the grading. The total cost of the 
building will be ia the neighborhood of $50,000. 

Boston, Mass.—The old landmark, the Liberty Tree 
block, corner of Washington and Essex Sts., has 
been leased for a long term of years by George F. 
Washburn. The transaction was made with the 
David Sears Real Estate Trust by James M. Walsh. 
It is the intention of the lessee to immediately 
renovate and improve the. building. The three 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
entrances to the corner store will be closed and 
transformed into show windows and a large corner 
entrance established. 

The will of Miss Elizabeth S. Fiske, who resided 
at 121 Commonwealth Ave., which bas been filed in 
the Suffolk Probate office, bequeaths $25,000 to the 
Boston Young Womeu’s Christian Association tor 
a new building. This sum may, by a vote of its 
directors or trustees, be applied to the general 
purposes of the association, if the building is not 
commenced within five years from the time her 
executors qualify. 

The plan of the New England Trust Co. is to erect 
a two-story bank building on the site of the present 
Rialto Building property. The entire property has 
a frontage of about 150 feet on Devonshire St., and 
the proposed building would bave a frontage of 
about 100 feet on Devonshire St. The plans call 
for safety deposit vaults in the basement, the two 
upper floors being reserved exclusively for bank 
purposes ‘by the New England Trust Co. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. reserve the balance of 50 feet on 
Devonshire St., and contemplate extensive changes 
in the front of their building, as their present 
entrance facilities are inadequate for their require- 
ments. Actual work on the building is not likely 
to be begun until the early spring of 1904, and it 
will take from a year toa year and a half for the 
removal of the Rialto Building property and the 
erection of a new building. 

One-half of the $3,000,000 loan made by the Jobn 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Boston, to 
the Department Store Trust has been advanced, 
and the remainder will be paid during the construc- 
tion of the big department-store to be erected for 
Henry Siegel & Co. on the block bounded by Warh- 
ington and Essex Sts., Harrison Ave. and Hayward 
Pl. It is stated that the new building is to cover 
the entire area with the exception of a small estate 
on the corner of Hayward P|. and Harrison Ave. 
extension, which is under lease for a term of years. 
The trustees of the new building will demolish the 
present buildings on or before January 1, 1904, and 





the new structure, it is expected, will be completed 
in the early part of 1905. It is the intention to use 
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rior and Interior Finish. 
mess are forceful reasons why it should be used. 
When once in place stays put. 


A large assortment always on hand. 


Architects, Attention! 


E know your clients will be pleased and satisfied if you will recommend 


and specify CALIFORNIA REDWOOD for both Exte- 
Its Beauty, Durability and Clear- 





appreciate its wonderful, exclusive and matchless properties 
Stock right, quality right, 
What more can any one ask? 


Bartlett Lumber Company 


"Room 409, 53 State St. 


Telephone 1911 


Main 


It will last for centuries. 
The Lumber must be used in order to fully 


BOSTON, MASS. 


price S 














Maine 


NR ye are cman 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 


Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 





Rail shipments made direct from works to 
ea a 


This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
















any port on the 


New York Office e 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


Atlantic coast... . . 
en ee 


with fresh lime atalltimes .... . 








Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
e Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
light brick with terra-cotta trimmings in the con- 


struction of tLe new building and the fronts on the | 


various streets for the first two stories are to be 
largely of plate-glass. The institution of another 
—_ department-store in Boston will be awaited 
wit 

provement, the effect on real estate 
vicinity of the site is an important consideration. 


Bridgeport, Conn.— The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad has awarded one of the 


h great interest, and, apait from such an im- | 
values in the | 


| 
| 
| 


largest depot contracts let by the road for some | 


time. 


The contract for the construction of the | 


Bridgeport depot was awarded to the Horton & | 


Hemenway Co., of Providence, R. I. The exact | 
figures were not made public, but are in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
lyn Y. “. C. A. has had preliminary plans prepared 
by Jackson & Rosencrans, 31 Union Sq., New York 


| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Morrison, of Augusta, Ga. The building itself will 
cost about $45,000, the remainder of the appropria- 
tion being used for wiring and heating. The new 
building is to be of brick, 150’ x 190’ and two stories 
high, witha basementintherear. Stone trimmings 
are to be used and the general style is to be Classic, 
eight Bedford stone columns supporting the large 
front portico, which extends the full height of the 
two stories. 


Council Bluffs, Ja.— The Knights of Pythias of 


this city, are contemplating erecting a building | 
Concordia lodge has taken the initia- | 
tive and appointed the following as a committee to | 


of their own. 


confer with St. Alban’s lodge: 
C. F. Kimball and Frank Hober. 


Brandt Crocker, 


| Detroit, Mich. — Donaldson & Meier are preparing 


The Bedford Branch of the Brook- | 


City, for a building to be erected at Monroe St. and | 


Bedford Ave.; probable cost, $250,000. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—B. F. Keith has purchased a site 
for a theatre, 94’ x 200’, on Main St., near Chippewas, | 
and will build same in the near future. 

Chicago, 111.— Contracts have been let by Holabird 
& Roche for a one-story warehouse, 5()/ x 100’, of 
brick, with concrete foundations, to be built at 25th 


St. and Armour Ave., for Bauer & Black, at a cost | 


of $25,000. 

The Madison Building, to be erected at the south- 
west corner of Madison and State Sts. by Joseph E. 
and Ralph Otis and Mrs. Buckingham, will cost 
$500,000, as by plaus of Holabird & Roche. It will 
be sixteen stories and construction will begin May 1. 


Cleveland, O.—A fine new building will be erected 
on a strip of territory on Broadway, Central and 
Woodland Ave. The land was purchased recently 
by the Produce Exchange Banking Co. 


Columbia, 8. C.— The Building Committee of the | 


Clemson Board of Trustees, having in charge the 
construction of the new $50,000 agricultural hall at 


the college, have awarded the contract to H. C. | 


plans for a $75,000 building for the Young Women's 
Christian Association. 
Joy & Barcroft are preparing plans for a $100,000 
apartment-house to be built on Woodward Ave. 
Field, Hinchman & Smith are the architects for 
the new plant of the Olds Co., Lansing. 
Greenpoint, N. V.—The one-story frame structures 
at 139 and 140 Huron St. have been razed to the 
ground and the debris cleared away to make room 
for the building operations which will soon com- 
mence on the new public interior bath to be erected 
on_this site. 
feet frontage and a depth of 100 feet, cost $5,800 
The contract time for the erection of the structure 
is 100 days. The bath, when completed, will be 
similar ‘n design to four other baths now in eourse 
of construction in various parts of the city. 
Herkimer, N. Y.— Herkimer is to bave a municipal 
building. At a special election held in the town 
rooms recently the proposition to raise $30,000 with 
which to purch se a site and erect a suitable build- 
ing was voted upon and carried. The Board of 
Trustees have several available sites under con- 
sideration and will select one in a few days. 
Housatonic, Mass. — The late Theodore G. Rams- 
dell, of Great Barrington, bequeathed the sum of 
$25,000 for the building and equipment of a public 





The site for the bath, which has 50 | 


BUILDING | INTEL LIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
library in this village, provided the town of Great 
Barrington would provide funds for its maintenance. 


Hudson, Mass. — At a special town meeting, Henry 
Tower, Milton T. Bailey and Edward P. Worcester 
were appointed a committee 10 construct a public 
library building with a gift of $12,500 from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

| Indianapolis, Ind.— The site for the erection of 
the new office-building of the Knights and Ladies 
of Honor has been ¢ hosen. At the recent mee ting 
at Louisville of the national council of the order an 
appropriation of $75,000 was made for the erection 
of a building for the ‘offices of the supreme council, 
the selection of the location being left tothe officers 
of the supreme council in this city. The lot on 
Pennsylvania St. opposite the Second Presbyterian 


Church bas been purehased from the Charles B 
Fletcher estate. The price paid was $18,100. A 
large three-story brick building will be begun at 
once and is to be completed by the middle of June 


The building is to be constructed of brick and stone 
at a cost of $60,000. 

La Porte, Ind.— Samuel Fox & Sons will make a 
new addition to their mill and will install a new 
wool washer, also dyeing and finishing machinery 

Charles M. Schwab wil! establish industrial train 
ing schools at several places in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, including La Porte. 

Lincoln, Neb.—A permit has been issued for th 
erection of the Second Presbyterian Church, to cost 
$25,000. It will be 55’ x 94’, of stone, brick and 
terra-cotta. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The new Hall of Letters for 
Occidental College will stand on the plot of ground 
between the college and Pasadena Ave., midway cf 
Avenues 50 and 51. It is estimated to cost about 
$45,000, and plans and specifications will be prepared 
at once and submitted for bids forits ereetion. The 
building will have tbree stories and a basemen, 
and the etyle of architecture chosen by the desigr 
ers is English Gothic of thesixteenth century, com 
monly known asthe Tudor style. Dennis, Farwel 
& Dennis, architects. 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 
Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 
Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 










UNLESS 
you resort to mechanical means, 


cutting an¢ 


prying, you cannot 
entrance into lockers 


Expanded Metal 
for the reason that the material 
and 


eavy i steel cut 


diamond shaped 


}nts or 


MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Marinette, Wis.—The Marinette & Menominee 
Paper Co. will rebuild paper mill No. 1, at a cost of 
$30,000. 
Mason City, Ia. — J. H. Nelson has the contract for 
erecting the high s: hool here to cost $44,000. 
McKeesport, Pa.— Work on the new post-office 
building will be commerced shortly. The appro- 


priation made for the building 1s $110,000 and of 
that amount $35,000 has already been spent on a 
site. The site is at the corner of Walnut St. and 
8th Ave. 


Michigan City, Ind.—A bil) will be introduced at 
the coming session of Congress asking an appropria- 
tion for a post-oftice building here. The amount of 
the appropriation that will be asked has not been 
decided, but it will be at least $100,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The congregation of Zion's 
church of the Evangelical Association will erect a 
charch. The edifice, to cost $25,000, will be erected 
on lots bought at llth and Harmon Sts. 

Architects Evans & Marshall will prepare plans 
for Mr. Benjamann’s residence on Prospect Ave., 
which is to cost $30,000. 

Mrs. William Sawyer will soon erect a home at 
Terrace Ave. and Ivanhoe PI. to cost about $15,000 

Minneapolis, Mian.— Work will begin on a four- 
story fiat building to be erected at 1303-7-11 Yale 
P\., for G. F. Roby. It will have a front of pressed 
brick, galvanized iron coraoers, steam heat, modern 
plumbing, laundries, ete., and will cost $75.000. 
Excavations have been made for another flat build- 
ing for Beery & Brown at Hennepin Ave. and 22d 
St. This also will be four stories high, with gal- 
vanized-iron eornice, front of pressed brick and cut 
stone. It will be finished in hardwood, have laun- 
dries, modern plumbing, steam heating, gas and 
electric lights, ete. There will be 16 large apart- 
ments in the structure, which will cost, as a whole, 
$50,000 

Moline, Ill.—Important improvements are being 
made in the Journal building at the corner of 4th 
Ave. and 16th St., which will be permanent so far 
as the construction of a basement under the front 
of the building is concerned. This will necessitate 
the raising of the present frame estracture two feet 
and a half, to allow the construction of heavy walls 
to carry a two-story brick structure, which it is the 
intention to erect in the spring. Until that time 
the present frame building will be improved to 
serve during the winter, and the improvements will 
include the construction of a corner entrance. 

Morton, I}. — The bonds for the establishment of 
the new Mortoa Township High Schoo! have been 
disposed of to-John Mazeen, of Chicago, who offered 
a preminm of $540, the contract has been let to a 
Peoria firm and ground has already been broken 
for thestructure. Construction work will bernshed 
through with all dispatch and the school occupied 
as soon as possible. 











ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


COMPANIES "rm 225,286 yRreeewey 











SUCCESSOR 


PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


Gro. H. BLaKe.ey, Chf. Engr. 


J. B. Cooxs, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. d. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New York OMec, 5 Nassau St. 





The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. Je PERRY 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Mt. Vernon, Conn. — The H. Wales Lines Co., of 
Meriden, whieh has the contract for the Connecti- 
cut building at St. Louis, has been awarded the 
contract for building a new brick factory here for 
the Mauser Manafacturing Co., which is to be used 
for the making of tin can machinery and the manu- 
facture of tin cans. The building will cost $37,000. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—James A. Bailey, of the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, signed contracts for the erection 
of a $150,000 house and $40,000 stable, to be built 
this fall on the land purchased recently from the 
Glover estate. The improvements will represent 
an outlay of about $300,000. The mansion will be 
of the Spanish style of architecture. 

Newark, N. J.—A three-story brick fire-house will 
be erected at Washington Ave. and Herbert PI. 
Cost, $15,000. * 

New Haven, Conn. —John Hays Hammond, mining 
expert and professor of mining engineering at Yale 
University, will present to that institution a metal- 
lurgical laboratory costing between $25,000 and 
$50,000. A site has not yet been selected nor plans 
drawn, 

The subject of a new front for the free public 
library is being agitated, and it is more than a 
possibility that the Board of Directors may include 
in its estimates for 1904 a request for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to provide a four-story addition to be 
erected fiush with the street line. 

Newport, R. I.— It is reported from New York that 
astock company is to be formed for the purchase 
of the site of the Ocean House, which was burned 
six years ago, and to erect thereon a needed hotel 


New York, N. Y.— Plans have been filed with the 
Building Bureau for the enlargement and remodel- 
ling of the 2 four-story and basement dwellings at 
108 and 110 W. 38th St. into a hotel and restaurant 
for Angelo Morello. Large rear extensions are to 
be added, the fronts extended to the building line 
and a new facade of ornamental iron and glass con- 
structed. The improvements are to cost $35,000. 


New Westminster, B. O.— The Great Northern 
Railway will erect a six-story hotel here, costing 
$250,000. 

Norman, Okla. — The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma met recently to open bids tor 
the new Carnegie Library donated to this insti- 
tution last spring. The contract was let at a cost 
not to exceed $27,000. The plans and specifications 
under whieh the contract was let call for a very 
elaborate structure and when completed will be 
three stories with floor space of 18,000 feet. 


Northampton, Mass.— Plans for the public build- 
ing to be erected here from plans by Mr. J. Knox 
Taylor are being revised. The building will be 
constructed of stone and brick, and will cost $75,- 
000. In dimensions it will be 53’ x 85’. 

Norwich, Conn. —The last session of the general 
assembly appropriated $100,000 for the building of 
anew State hospital for the insane, to be located 
here. The entire plot of land on which the build- 
ings will be erected will cover some 20 acres. The 
extreme width of the plot is 1,800 feet, and from the 
front of the administration building to the power- 
house is about 1,300 feet, or a quarter of a mile. 
The buildings will follow throughout the Gothic 
design, being built of common brick, with limestone 
and terra-cotta trimmings. The construction will 
be iron aud concrete throughout, scarcely any wood 
being employed. The floors of concrete wil! be laid 
in cinder concrete, the roofs will be nailed in con- 
crete beds, and the stairs will be concrete through- 
out. The administration building will be the most 
pretentious of the structures. being elaborately 
finished inside in quartered oak, with grand stair- 
case and mosaic floors. 

Oldtown, Me.— Work on the union station for the 
Rangor & Aroostook and Maine Central railroads 
will begin at once. The structure will cost about 
$25,000, and will replace a small wooden building. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Omaha, Neb.—The building permit for the new 
power-house of the street railway company, which 
is in process of construction at 5th and Jackson Sts. 
has been issued. It places the cost of the con- 
struction work at $76,000 and is one of the largest 
permits taken out this year. Work on the power- 

house is now well under way and will be pushed. 


Pasadena, Cal.—It is stated that the Firat Christian 
Church Society will erect an edifice, to cost $30,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The First,Company of the Ger- 
man Military Association will erect a hall at 8. 18th 
St. and Monastery Ave.; probable cost $50,000. 

Reading, Pa.— The School Board will purchase a 
site at 8th and Washington Sts. for the erection of 
a Boys’ High Sehool, to cost $300,000. 


Rochelle, Il. —S. M. Crowen, 85 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, has let the contract for a new factory for the 
Vassar Smith Underwear Co. to William McAlpin, 
Dixon. It will be two stories, of brick, and cost 
$15,000 

Rutland, Vt.— F. R. Richmond, Springfield, Mass., 
is making plans for the erection of four new build- 
ings to be added to the State sanitarium. $150,000 
has been appropriated. The buildings will provide 
for about 150 patients. 

Seattle, Wash.—J. A. Moore, of the Washington 
Hotel, proposes to erect an immense business block 
and theatre in connection, the whole to cost about 

600 ,000. 

Spokane, Wash.— It is reported that the city will 
vote October 10 on bonds for the erection of a $150,- 
000 high school, au 8-room building at the Logan; 
a 4-room building at Peaceful Valley; a 6-room 
addition to the Edison School; a 4-room addition to 
the Grant; 4 rooms at the Washington; 6 at the 
Bancroft, and the reconstruction of the Lincoln; a 
total of $230,000. 

Victor Dessert will erect a three or four story 
hotel building on Riverside Ave. 





COMPETITIONS. 
CHOOL-HOUSE. 


(At Harrisburg, Pa.} 

Competitive plans will be received October 20 by 

the Bd. of Educ. for erecting a three-story brick and 

stone school, Estimated cost, $50,000. J. B. LUCE, 
Chmn., 1450 








PROPOSALS. 
UILDING, ETC. 
[At Riverside, Cal.) 
Bids will be received October 22 by the Comr. of 
Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
for furnishing material and constructing 3 brick 
double cottages, including plumbing and electric 
light at Riverside Schoo). For further information 
apply to HARWOUOD HALL, Supt. of Sehool. 


\ ORK. 
[At Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
Sealed bids or estimates will be received by the 
Park Board, at the office of the Department of Parks, 
5th Ave. and 6ith St., New York City, until October 
15.1903. Borough of Brooklyn. No.1. For furnish- 
ing all the labor and materials to complete the paint- 
ing of the interior of the centre pavilion, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. No. 2. For furnish- 
ing and erecting post and pipe railing on masonry 
foundation, and also wrought-iron picket fence around 
Williamsburg Bridge Park. No. 3. For furnishing 
all the labor and materials for grading, curbing and 
guttering and paving with macadam pavement 75th 
St., between 14th and 15th Aves. For full particulars 





see City Record. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX, JOHN 
| E. EUSTIS, RICHARD YOUNG, Commissioners. 
i 1450 
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PROPOSALS. 
 emaraed CEMENT. 


[At New York, N. Y.} 
Sealed bids will be received by the Park Board at 
the office of the Department of Parks, Arsenal Build- 
ing, 5th Ave. and 64th St., Borough of Manhattan, 
the City of New York, until October 15, 1903. 
Borough of the Bronx, for furnishing and delivering 
four hundred (400) barrels Portiand cement, for parks, 
Borough of the Brenx. For full particulars see 
City Record. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX, JOHN E. 
EUSTIS, RICHARD YOUNG, Commissioners of 
Parks. 1450 
ANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
M [At Cleveland, 0.) 
Sealed propoeals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the Board of Education, Rose Building, 
Cleveland, O., until October 26, 1903, for furnish- 
ing all the materials and for doing all the work neces- 
sary to complete a manual trainiug school in the rear 
of Lincoln High School, and to be known as the 
annex to Lincoln High School, in accordance with 
the plans and specifications on file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Buildings, Rose Building, and as 
determined by the Board of Education by resolution 
No. 1735, adopted September 21, 1903. STARR CAD- 
WALLADER, Schoo! Director, Cleveland, O. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 5, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 11th day of November, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including heating appa- 
ratus and electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
Post-office at Goldsboro, North Carolina, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or the office of the 
Postmaster at Goldsboro, N.C., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1451 


EMODELLING BUILDINGS. 

I [At St. Paul, Minn.) 
Office of Construeting Q. M.,St. Paul, Minn. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until No- 
vember 2, 1903, for remodelling old round tower 
and converting same into administration building; 
remodelling 2 buildings into quarters for 6 line officers 
and 1 set quarters for a field officer; remodelling 2 
old barracks into barracks for 4 troops of cavalry; 
remodelling old hexagon tower and converting same 
into a storehouse; remodelling old prison building 
and converting same into a guard-house; remodelling 
old bake-house; remodelling old blacksmith shop and 
converting same into a blacksmith and farrier’s shop 
for 4 troops cavalry; construction of 2 double sets 
captains’ quarters, 4 brick cavalry stables and 2 
double cavalry stable guard buildings. Plans and 
specifications may be seen and blank proposals with 
full instructions had upon application here. R. M, 

SCHOFIELD, Constructing Q. M. 1451 

ESIDENCE AND OFFICE. 

[At Sacand Fox, Ia.) 
Department of the Iaterior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals addressed to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., will be received at the Indian Office until 
November 3, 1903, for furnishing the necessary 
materials and labor required to construct a residence 
and office at Sac and Fox, Ia., boarding school, to be 
submitted in strict accordance with the plans, speci- 
fications and instructions to bidders, which may be 
examined at this office and at the Agency. For 
further information apply to William G. Malin, U.S. 
Indian Agent, Toledo, O. W. A. JONES, Commis- 

sioner. 1451 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Windom, Minn.) 

John A. Brown, County Auditor, invites the sub- 
mission of detailed plans and specifications for the 
proposed new court-house until November 17, the 
cost, constructed and furnished, not to exceed $50,000, 


1452 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., September 30, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 9th day of November, 1903, and theu 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits), of the extension 
to the U. S. Post-office, and Court-house at Kansas 
City, Mo., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office, or at the office of the Custodian at Kansas City, 
Mo., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising ———. 





PROPOSALS. 


OADS AND WALKS. 

(At Fort Meade, S. D.) 
ort Meade, S. D. Sealed proposals, in triplicate, 
will be received until October 17, 1903, tor the 
construction of macadam roads and cement walks at 
Fort Meade,S.D. Information furnished upon appli- 
cation. Envelopes containing proposals to be marked 
* Proposais for Roads and Walks,”’ addressed to C. B. 

Vogdes, Capt. 1450 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C.,September 30,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. On the 2ist day of October, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of a hydraulic mail lift, 
changes in present elevator equipment, etc., in the 
U. 5. Court-house and Post-office at Minneapolis, 
Minn.,in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1450 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., September 25,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M.on the 2d day of November, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
Hastings, Nebraska, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office, or the office of the Postmaster at Hastings, 
Nebraska, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1450 

XTENSION OF BUILDING. 

|At Mare Island, Cal.) 
sealed proposals endorsed will be received at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, until October 11, 1903, for constructing an 
extension of building No. 116, Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Cal. Estimated cost, $16,500. Plan and specitica- 
tions will be furnished by the commandant of the 
navy yard named or by the Bureau upon deposit of 
$15 as security for their return. MORDECAI T. 

ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1451 


FFICE-BUILDING. 
[At Charleston, 8. ©.) 
Bids will be received October 24 by Mordecai T. 
Endicott, Ch. of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Dept , Washington, D. C., for a brick office-building, 
39’ x 80’, at the Navy Yard, Charleston. 1450 





PROPOSALS. 


UILDINGS. 

[At Fort Totten, N. Y.) 
Office of the Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Tot- 
ten, Willets Point, N. Y. Sealed proposals for the 
construction, plumbing, eteam heating and electric 
witing of one administration building, one set of 
quarters for unmarried officers, une double set of cap 
tains’ quarters, two double sets of no: -commissioned 
staff officers’ quarters, and mess ball and kitchen 
additions to each of three barracks, ail of brick, 
foundations of stone, will be received here until 
October 22,1903. Information furnished on appli 
cation. CAPTAIN G. H. MCMANUS, Constructing 

(Juartermaster. 1450 


+ nae 

[At Beonville, Ind.) 

Bids are wanted October 26 for erecting a ccurt 

house, to cost about $65,000. Architects, Harris & 
Shopbell, of Evansville. 1450 


OCK GATES. 
[At Plaquemine, La 
U.S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, New Orleans, 
La. Sealed proposals for constructing lock gates, 
Plaquemine, La., will be received here until Octo- 
ber 29, 1903. Information furnished on applica- 
tion. H. M. ADAMS, Lt. Col., Engrs. 1450 


—e HEATING, PLUMBING, 
ETC. 


[At Fort Caswell, N.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until Octo 
ber 19, 1903, for constructing, plumbing, heating 
and wiring guard-house, hospital and one officers’ 
quarters; constructing, plumbing and wiring Q. M. 
workshop, aud 3 sets N.C. S. quarters at this post. 
Information furnished on application. PHILIP 
YOST, Q. M. 1450 


ee 
[At Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Committee on Buildings, Furniture and 
Grounds of the Board of School Directors of the 
Harrisburg School District, will receive competitive 
plans for a twelve-room building to be located on 
State St., between 16th and 17th Sts., until October 
20,1903. The competition is open to all architects 
and only the plans adopted will be paid for. For 
further information apply tothe undersigned. D. D, 
HAMMELBAUGH, Secretary, 121-123 Chestnut St. 
1451 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisling Machinery Co. 
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NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 





ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 

2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
G. G. LEDDER, 

(Formerly with Buff & Berger) 
g Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co. 
; 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAC POLES. 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CO., 
169 Broadway Exten., Km. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 








ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 

34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH a . imee GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STAINED CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING ANDM ° 
ELLING. _ 
HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO., 

156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 
GEORGE E CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Blidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
-.- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“¥ Prepared in Conformity with the 
se Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [Members by 
| the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was. « 





_ cmc Lin, 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
«+ 1895. .- 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter inte 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
+ 
SxecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
. 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SEcTIoN 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings c« other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

> 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SxcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Sgctrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible hele 
te juniors, draughtsmen and studeats 
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can works on architecture.”’ TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
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Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry —_ id 
weight, calls the ‘Georgian Period” ‘‘a fine, even a Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
monumental, piece of work,’’ and says that the the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral,,now 


work has been “well worth doing” and has been building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


‘‘admirably done.” 





In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 








inches, printed on plate-paper. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
211. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Architect Company, 
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